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badly ase 


“God 94 Ne Resmecter of Persons” 


Of a truth I perceiwe that God is no respecter of persons; but in every 
nation he that feareth him and worketh righteousness, is acceptable to him. 


lows a mandate of our denomination issued in 

the form of a resolution at the annual meeting 
last May. No single problem in the present war sur- 
passes this one as far as the conscience of Unitarians 
is concerned. To understand the nature of the problem 
of racial equality and to recognize it as primary in any 
realistic achievement of the brotherhood of man is the 
major purpose of this January number. We Unitar- 
ians have a special responsibility because of our past 
tradition on this particular matter; we have peculiar 
opportunities to render spiritual and practical assist- 
ance desperately needed at this hour of history. 


Teer race issue of The Christian Register fol- 


The equality of all men was a basic timber of the 
Christian church from the first. In the Book of Acts 
we read, “Then Peter opened his mouth, and said, 
“Of a truth I perceive that God is no respecter of 
persons.” These words represent one of the great 
decisions in the founding of the Church. In the humble 
workshop of a Joppa leatherworker, named Simon, 
Peter discovered that the Gentile Cornelius possessed 
no inferiority to him, a Jew. This insight on the part 
of Peter marks the first recorded victory in Christian 
history over the evil genius of racial intolerance. Here 
from the pages of the Bible speaks a voice which should 
warn us, as we fight a war, that racial inequality can 
spell our doom. 


In its healthy periods Christianity has not betrayed 
this first prophetic vision recorded in the Book of Acts. 
It has known there can be no safe compromise on racial 
bigotry. From India, China, and the seven seas the 
truth is echoed in our ears today. The clear distinc- 
tion between racial equality and serfdom must again 
be made in these dark hours of war. We Unitarians 
have*historie precedents which should make us bold. 


“God is no respecter of persons. .. .” On that we 


build our faith. There can be no brotherhood in the | 


United States worthy the term that ignores the claim 
to full equality by men in Porto Rico, Burma, and the 
heart of Africa. In fact, this decision on the part of 


‘Peter to deny the myth of race cuts even closer to the . 


conscience of America. Thirteen million Americans 
of African descent have found their voice and speak 


today of freedom. Parker. Phillips, Channing, and 


Acts, X: 34, 35 


Howe—good Unitavians all—taught the fathers of 
these colored millions to use the tongue of liberty. 
Dare we do less then they? The very integrity of our 
religion is at stake. Dr. Beas, América’s leading 
anthropologist, speaks in this issue by the authority of 
his science, but more than anthropology is needed here. 
The profoundest insight of religion braces our heart and 
commands us to strike new blows for liberty. 


Around this earth on which we live in strife today, 
hundreds of millions of men and women, whose skins 
vary in color from our own in varying degree, have 
awakened to their strength and dignity. The hour has 
come for those of us who take the lesson of Peter’s 
vision seriously to cry again: “Of a truth I perceive, 
God is no respecter of persons.” And to avoid the 
mockery of lip service alone, the call is one for action— 
swift and certain. The century of the common man 
will not arrive by resolutions nor the best of sermons. 
It will arrive by a continuous participation in the 
mighty movements of democracy the world around: 
by fighting for enfranchisement of thirteen million 
Negroes in America, by sharing economic opportunities 
with Mexican minorities in California and the South, 
by banishing such barriers to racial understanding as 
Jim Crow schools and churches, by building houses fit 
for men of any race to live in, by bringing doctors and 
medical care to all who need them, by proceeding as 
one nation in the United Nations upon the principle 
that each and every people, whatever their racial 
origin, must possess the freedoms we enjoy. 


“The truth is,’ writes Archibald MacLeish in his 
Rede Lecture delivered a few months ago in Cam- 
bridge, England, “that there is a stirring in our world: 
a gathering of human power, of the power of humanity; 
a forward-thrusting and overflowing of human hope 
and human will which must be given channel or it will 
channel for itself. The truth is that the people have 
come to recognize in the horror of this dreadful war 
that they are the people and the light is theirs.” From 
Joppa to Cambridge is not far—a new insight has 
been made. Once more the people have discovered 
that the light is theirs, and that God is no respecter 


of persons. ic 


SiH? F. 


RESOLUTION ON RACE RELATIONS 


Passed at the 117th Annual Meeting, May 21, 1942, by 


The American Unitarian Association 


Wuereas: All race prejudice, particularly anti- 
Semitism and anti-Negro feeling and anti-Oriental- 
ism, threatens not only our national morale but 
also our unity as a people in this grave hour of 
crisis; and 


Wuereas: Such prejudice and fanaticism are funda- 
mentally opposed to all high morality, to the 
spirit of true religion, and to every principle of 
democracy, and therefore cannot be condoned nor 
tolerated by a free people committed to the 
proposition that “All men are created free and 
equal”; and 


Wauereas: It must be a major concern of all religion 
to oppose all enemies of freedom and democracy; 
therefore, be it 


Resolved: That the American Unitarian Association 
assembled in its 117th annual meeting again voices 
with solemn emphasis and profound conviction its 
faith in the universal Brotherhood of Man, and 
in the complete equality of all men before God and 
the Law; and be it further 


Resolved: That the Association call upon all its 
member churches and affiliated organizations to 
implement this declaration of principle by effective 
action in promoting inter-faith and inter-racial 
solidarity through the means of 


1) the practice in all their relationships of those 
principles of brotherhood on which the liberal 
church is founded; 


2) special study of the sociological, psychological, 
and religious factors involved in racial dis- 
crimination; 


3) the development of special techniques of action 
adapted to particular local and special con- 
ditions; 


4) public commendation and support of govern- 
ment or other action which furthers racial and 
religious equality and brotherhood; and 


5) public condemnation and_ effective counter- 
agitation against all forms of racial discrimina- 
tion and religious prejudice. 


“Some Observations” of William Ellery Channing 


“May 27, 1836. During the present week, we have had, 
not only religious meetings, but conventions of other 
societies. In one you will probably feel some interest. 
The New England Antislavery Society has celebrated 
its anniversary. Yesterday I was present at one of its 
meetings, and you may be gratified by some observa- 
tions on its proceedings. . . . 

“The most gratifying circumstance at the meeting 
was a short address from a colored man. His com- 
plexion led me to think he was of pure African blood, 
and his diction, his countenance, his gestures, his 
thoughts, his whole bearing, must have convinced 
every hearer that the African is a man in the highest 
sense of that word. I felt that he was a partaker with 
t 


me of that humanity for which I unceasingly thank my 
Creator. I felt on this occasion, as I perhaps never 


felt before, what an amount of intellectual and moral 


energy is crushed, is lost to the human race, by slavery. 
Among the two or three millions doomed by this sys- 
tem to brutal ignorance, and denied the means of 
developing their powers, how many men and women 
are there, who, under the culture and self-respect which 
belong to American freedom, would become blessings 
and ornaments to society by their intelligence and 
virtue!” 


The Life of William Ellery Channing. Centenary Memorial 
Edition; Boston: American Unitarian Association, 1904; p. 541. 


CLASS CONSCIOUSNESS AND 
RACE PREJUDICE 


By FRANZ BOAS 


Professor of Anthropology, Columbia University 


As this goes to press, word has been received of the death of Dr. Boas. This 
article is his last statement on the subject of race prejudice—The Editor 


in Berkeley at the University of California I spoke 

of the sources of race prejudice. At the end of one 
of these lectures a student came up to me and said 
that I-had convinced him of the unreasonableness of 
the arguments brought forward for an innate race 
antipathy. He accompanied me on my way home and 
when we passed some Japanese he suddenly broke out 
in great passion, saying, “How I hate these Japanese! 
It makes my blood boil to see them on our farms and 
in our cities!” Could we have a better example than 
this to prove that such antipathies are based on 
emotion, not on reason? 

A little later (I believe it was in Oregon or Wash- 
ington), I got into a conversation with a fellow 
traveler in a Pullman car. He spoke about the lumber 
industry and said, “Would you believe it? There is 
not a single white man among the lumbermen?” I 
asked, “What are they?” and he replied, “They are 
all Swedes and Norwegians.” I was unable to convince 
him that they were white men like himself. In his 
opinion their habits of life were distinctive racial 
characteristics. 


[ the summer of 1914 when I taught anthropology 


a 


Still another little incident strikes me as highly 
characteristic. In 1897 I was traveling with a pack 
train in the mountains of British Columbia and camped 
at night near a rather isolated Indian home. I do not 
remember how the conversation happened to turn that 
way, but the Indian, speaking through an interpreter, 
remarked, “The Jews are a bad people. They cheat us 
Indians.” I asked, “Have you ever seen a Jew?” No, 
he had not, and had never had any dealings with one, 
“but that is what they say.” That those who actually 
exploited him were Scotch and half-breeds did not 
influence his opinion. 

Evidently reasoned thinking has little to do with 
race antipathies. Then, what are the reasons for its 
existence and its strength? 

I do not believe that its sources can be understood 
if we confine ourselves to the racial aspect and do not 
consider other class conflicts. In very primitive 
societies in which all individuals of the same sex follow 
the same occupations and participate in the same 
culture, there is no class conflict, only a certain conflict 
between the sexes which is moderated by their mutual 
interdependence and common interests. Antagonism 


0 


is directed against strangers, because they are potential 
enemies. 

Within such tribes we find the nearest approach to 
a classless society. A division in classes may develop 
in various ways. When one tribe conquers another, or 
attains in some other way a position of prestige in a 
union of two tribes, their differentiation of occupation 
may lead to differences in economic status and 
these lead to the formation of classes; this tends 
to reach its highest development in our civilization. 
How far the introduction of the machine in almost 
all aspects of modern life may counteract this tendency 
does not need to be discussed here. When such classes 
differ in their habits we find commonly a disapproval 
of intermarriage, a tendency to transfer differences 
that have arisen on social grounds to assumed biological 
differences, as though the differences between the 
groups were determined by their descent, not by the 
conditions under which they have grown up. The 
tendency to proscribe intermarriage is common to most 
of these groups, no mattér whether they are based on 
economic, religious, or political considerations. Such 
intermarriages may entail serious social difficulties and 
may be first of all shunned for such reasons, but they 
have been frequently transferred into the biological 
field. 

In intertribal wars it happens that either one tribe 
is conquered by another, or that the one subjects itself 
in some way to the protection of the other. Such was 
presumably the origin of the relation between the 
Roman patricians and plebians who were certainly 
biologically of the same descent and still were for- 
bidden to intermarry until the plebians, after long 
fights, gained that right. Such was certainly the 
division of aristocracy and common people in Europe 
which was in time translated into an assumed differ- 
ence in descent. It does happen in cases of this kind 
that there is an actual difference in type between the 
conquering people and the conquered, which may be 
continued for a long time when intermarriage is for- 
bidden. This occurs particularly when the vanquished 
group is enslaved or kept in a position of social and 
economic inferiority. The relation between the Span- 
iards and the Indians of the Andean plateaus, those 
between our own people and the Negroes, in countries 
in which caste systems prevail or prevailed between 
the castes are of this type. 

We must remember in all these cases that the 
difference in descent is not the primary cause and that 
the prejudice of one group against the other is merely 
emphasized and kept in force for a longer period 
because the social difference is made more striking by 
the ease with which a member of the socially inferior 
group is recognized. It is the same in those cases in 
which a member of the socially inferior group is com- 
pelled to wear some kind of a mark by which he can 
be recognized, such as the yellow band of the Jew, 
or by being forbidden to wear the costume of the 
socially superior group. It cannot be overemphasized 
that the contempt with which these groups are treated 
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is primarily social, and only accidentally emphasized 
by difference in bodily form, and that the conclusion 
that the inferior group belongs to an inferior race is 
merely a rationalization of our behavior. 

We forget too often that the group to which we 
belong and to which we are loyal is not a matter of 
reasoning choice, but a result of our bringing-up. It 
would be absurd to assume that in Catholic, Protes- 
tant, Mohammedan, or Buddhist countries everybody 
adheres to his religion on account of reasoned thought. 
He follows the religious body in which he has grown 
up and, if he thinks at all, his reasons are invented to 
justify his position. The same may be said, although 
perhaps to a lesser extent, of political parties. Their 
geographic distribution shows also the power of tradi- 
tional local thought and individual thinking and the 
same rationalizing tendency to justify one’s position. 

We forget too often that we feel first and then 
explain our feeling by rationalizing. This may be 
observed in particular in what we call “good manners,” 
by which we differentiate all too readily those who do 
not belong to our class. For a man to keep his hat on 
in a house, particularly in company with ladies, to eat 
with a knife, to smack his lips, to clean his hands at 
the table after eating, to wear clothing of a very 
unusual cut, and particularly to perform any act that 
in our society is considered immodest, is more fatal 
to his social position than ignorance and stupidity. 
Our “manners” have a strong emotional appeal, but 
it is easily seen that the explanation of what we call 
good manners is always based on rationalization and 
on the demand for conformity. Actions that are 
opposed to customary behavior of our social group 
cannot be performed without overcoming a strong 
inner resistance. It does not help us to be aware that 
other societies may have entirely different standards, 
to which they conform, that are equally illogical and 
founded entirely on their emotional or, if you will, 
esthetic appeal in a society that demands uniformity. 
It might be said that racial antipathies are partly 
based on the fact that unusual appearance shows a 
lack of conformity. Pronounced ugliness is often a 
social stigma. The dark pigmentation of the Negro, 
the slant of the Mongol eye, strikes the European as 
a lack of conformity that is unreasonably resented. 
A famous African explorer told me once that when he 
was bathing with African Negroes in a river near the 
Congo he felt immodestly naked and ashamed of his 
white skin! 

If we ask the question whether there is any valid 
scientific proof for the contention that different races 
have any kind of genetically determined, constitutional 
disabilities or abilities, we can safely say that we have 
no evidence supporting this view. Every race has its 
mentally strong and weak individuals, its great in- 
tellects and its idiots, its men and women of strong and 
weak will power. The existence of any pure race with 
special endowments is a myth, as is the belief that 
there are races all of whose members are foredoomed 
to eternal inferiority. 


THE NEGRO SPIRITUAL: AN ACT OF FAITH 


By MACKINLEY HELM 


MackKiniry Herm 
Author of Angel Mo’ and Her Son, Roland Hayes 


most important thing to know about the Negro 

spiritual is that it was created in the service 
of God. Born of religious impulse, inspired by Holy 
Scripture, it was dedicated to God and religion. And 
so it belongs today to the immortal literature of 
religious mysticism—and not to the cabaret. 

There is a good deal of Negro secular music besides, 
songs for the furrow and the cotton field, songs which 
cause the feet to shuffle and the heart to pound; but 
the sacred music, which sprang straight from the love 
of God and the hope of heaven, belongs in the category 
of authentic spiritual exercise. 

The spiritual came into existence as the spon- 
‘taneous expression of souls which looked beyond im- 
prisonment in enslaved and suffering bodies to peace 
in the Promised Land which lay across Deep River. 
Its origins are mysterious. The poetic language-sense 
of its anonymous composers fed upon simple stories 
rooted in the King James’ version of the Bible; and 
yet, before the advent of Northern missionaries in the 
eighteenth century, the English speech which the 
slaves had learned from their masters was largely 
profane. And then, what was afterwards learned about 
the Christian religion, in story and parable, was set 
to a form of music which must be regarded as a new 


S Roland Hayes once said to Queen Mary, the 


creation. Upon the manifold and various rhythms — 


remembered out of Africa—remembered by the very 
nerves and muscles of the body—there were laid 
melodious inventions, hundreds of them, freshly be- 
gotten by some musical intelligence of the soul. 
Christian baptism seemed to give God’s children 
wings on which they could fly from the constraint of 
chains. In the most charmingly imaginative way, they 
turned over the classical ideas of Christian theology, 


Heaven and Hell, Sin and Redemption, and clothed 
the bare bones of doctrine with simple, homely words, 
and with tunes which are hardly to be heard with the 
ears. Thus, in the words of James Weldon Johnson, 
“They sang a race from wood and stone to Christ.” 

There is a touching balance between awe and 
intimacy in the spirituals. The heroes and the villains 
of the Scriptures became as real to the new converts 
as their friends and masters. The Egyptian oppressor 
was “ole Pharaoh” to them, and dark eyes shone 
during the recital of the disaster that overtook him 
in the Red Sea. The Psalmist is “li’l’ David,’ a 
shepherd boy who “killed Golia’ an’ shouted fo’ joy.” 
The Negroes got religion out of the Old Testament, 
and not history: “De God dat lived in Moses’ time 
is jus’ de same today.” And from the Gospels, they 
learned that life in this world is a pilgrimage. “I ain’t 
got long to stay here,” they sang, looking forward to 
“God’s Heab’n” where they would at last be free to 
“walk all around.” 

Yet when these songs translated the familiar Bible 
stories into the easy language of the imagination, 
there was no trace of that vulgar familiarity with holy 
names and persons that had begun to appear in the 
hymn books of many of the white sectaries. The 
Negroes, who sometimes called the Savior “Massa 
Jesus,” had learned from him not to put themselves 
on terms of equality with God. Humility is present 
in nearly every line of trailing melody. When some 
poor slave sang from his heart, “I want to die easy,” 
he used a little quavering tune which must have 
floated up to the ear of God as softly as the song of the 
linnet. When he closed his eyes and sang, “It’s me, it’s 
me, it’s me, O Lord, standin’ in de need of prayer,” he 
projected his self-abasement in modest turns and 
semi-quavers. 

There is much in the Negro music that would do 
white Christians good—its spiritual urgency, for 
example, and its childlike appreciation of the imme- 
diacy of the spiritual world—but I own it is difficult 
to see how it could be sung in our segregated churches. 
A white choir can be more readily schooled to sing 
Bach: not that vocal culture is required first of all in 
singing the spirituals, for the Negroes often sing them 
with very little voice. The singing of the spirituals 
first of all wants warmth and rhythm; and the hearts 
and limbs of white folks suffer from an agelong chill. 

Today, alas, there are still bond and free within 
the society of Christians. When it is no longer possible 
to point up that sickening paradox, when the black 
man is free to enter a church of Christ along with his 
white brother, perhaps we can learn from him to sing 
his music for our souls’ good and to the greater glory 
of God. 

ti 


THE NEGRO AND AMERICA 


By ARCHIBALD CAREY 


time, is bad. During peacetime, when his co- 

operation is not so important, he gets little of 
democracy. Politically, he is disfranchised by poll 
taxes and a “grandfather clause.” Economically, he 
is made the “hewer of wood and drawer of water,” 
regardless of his talent or his training. As a plain citi- 
zen, he cannot get a meal in many eating places; and 
if the shadows of night catch him away from home, he 
does not know who will give him lodging, even if he 
has money to pay for the best. 

In a time of crisis like this, things are no better. 
In the armed forces, he is forced to serve in segregated 
units of the Army; he is permitted to get into the Navy 
only by the back door; and if he would defend his 
country in the Air Force, he must enter it by an 
isolated Jim Crow squadron. Negro soldiers are re- 
fused the protection of the military police; the Red 
Cross accepts blood from Negro donors only to put it 
aside in a separate bank; and in many industries the 
Negro is even denied the right to work and help pro- 
duce the material which will win the war. A recent 
survey by the United States Bureau of Employment 
Security which was made two months after President 
Roosevelt’s Executive Order No. 8802, forbidding dis- 
crimination in war employment, disclosed that of more 
than 250,000 odd jobs opened up by war industry, 
more than 50 per cent were barred to Negroes. The 
same survey showed 65,000 jobs were opened up in 
the state of Illinois and 60 per cent of them were 
barred to Negroes. 

Because of things like this, the Negro is not whole- 
heartedly behind the war effort. Negro soldiers are 
going to the war camps, but they go reluctantly. 
Although many Negroes are buying war bonds, many 
others are withholding their money because they resent 
the discrimination so widely practiced against them. 

Another government survey, kept secret for a long 
time, but recently made known, discovered that 38 per 
cent of all the Negroes sampled said it was more im- 
portant to get democracy at home than it was to 
defeat the Japanese and the Germans. 

It is not for the Negro’s welfare and the happiness 
of the Negro, but for the very defense of America 
itself, that these efforts are vitally important. Right 
now America needs everything she can get for her 
defense. By its rapid conquests, Japan obtained con- 
trol over a population of more than one hundred mil- 
lion people, and now controls 94 per cent of the world’s 
supply of crude rubber, 75 per cent of the world’s 
supply of tin, and 70 per cent of the world’s supply 
of rice. Thus America needs all of her assets and 
resources now. Negro-Americans total thirteen mil- 
lion, and they have an annual income of more than 
two billion dollars. America must have the unreserved 
participation of these thirteen million people and this 
two billion dollar annual income to win the war. 
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Te situation of the Negro-American, at any 


Because they believe in democracy at home as 
well as abroad, Negro-Americans are demanding 
democracy now.- On December 8, 1941, the first day 
that America entered this war, Robert H. Brooks, a 
Negro, died on the battlefield near Fort Stotsenburg 
in the Philippine Islands. He was the first soldier of 
the armed forces to be killed in action after America 
entered this war. While the grasses are still young on 
his grave, Negro-Americans feel that now is the time 
for the Army to abolish the Nazi practice of putting 
all of one race in one place and all of another some- 
where else. While the ink is still wet on the Presi- 
dent’s order awarding Dorie Miller the Navy Cross for 
heroism, and while the reception center at Great 
Lakes Training Station is clogged with Negro recruits, 
volunteering to serve in the Navy, Negro-Americans 
feel that now is the time for the Navy to throw wide 
the door to all Americans and not just open it a crack. 
Joe Louis having given $125,000 to the Army and 
Navy Relief Fund by risking boxing’s most precious 
title, Negro-Americans feel that now is the time for 
the American government to stop the practice of 
segregation in the armed forces and the war industries 
which are working together to serve democracy. 

While the American Red Cross is appealing to all 
Americans to open their veins to give blood to save 
the lives of wounded American soldiers, Negro-Ameri- 
cans feel that now is the time for the Red Cross to 
abandon its unscientific and shameful policy of segre- 
gating human blood on the basis of the complexion 
of the donor. While we are fighting to save democracy 
all over the world, Negro-Americans. feel that now is 
the time for America to wipe from her statute books 
the iniquitous device called the “restrictive covenant,” 
which forces Negroes to live in rotting houses where 
babies and helpless old people are eaten alive by rats. 

Recently, the Progressive Farmer, a magazine de- 
voted to farming interests, named George Washington 
Carver as the “man of the year” for the outstanding 
contribution to southern agriculture. Negro-Americans 
think that it is a strange commentary on our kind of 
democracy when a man can be honored for making 
the greatest contribution to the basic occupation of 
his community, and in that same community be denied 
the right to eat a meal or sleep in a hotel, ride in a 
first-class seat in the train, or even cast the vote of his 
citizenship. 

America needs very much to remember today what 
Abraham Lincoln said in 1858—“A house divided 
against itself cannot stand.” Until the Negro-Ameri- 
can is given equal participation with all other Ameri- 
cans in the right to fight and advance in the armed 
forces, to get a job and hold it in accordance with his 
ability, to participate in his government by the use of 
the ballot, and to enjoy each and every civil liberty, 
America is a house divided against itself, and “a house 
divided against itself cannot stand.” 
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POMisel ET US BUILD! 


By 


ETHELRED BROWN 


Rey. Eruetrep Brown 
Minister of The Harlem Church, New York City 


And I told them of the hand of my God 
which was good upon me. And they said, 
Let us rise up, and build. 

Tue Book or NEHEMIAH 


ment speaking recently on the need for better 

housing in Harlem remarked that while dis- 
crimination against Negroes could not be tolerated, 
there are many reasons why in this matter of housing 
discrimination in favor of Negroes should be seriously 
and immediately considered. That remark gave body 
to an idea that has been forming in my mind for years, 
and constrained me to write this article. 

I am the only colored Unitarian minister in 
America. I have found Unitarians as a whole to be 
markedly free from race prejudice. My two years in 
the Meadville Theological School as a special student 
were years I shall never forget. If there were any 
race prejudice in the minds or hearts of either pro- 
fessors or students, then for two years of association 
in class rooms, dormitories, and homes, I failed to 
detect it. And strangely, coming from the past and 
relevant to the purpose of this article is the fact that 
at Meadville there was discrimination in my favor. 
Other students shoveled snow; I was excused from 
that task. 

My associations with my brethren in the Unitarian 
ministry have been cordial, and from the ministers and 


at 


\ RESPONSIBLE officer of the Federal Govern- 


congregations of the churches which I have visited I 
have always received the most friendly treatment. 

The Harlem Unitarian Church is not a Negro 
Church (we jealously guard this fact), but because of 
a setup for which Unitarians are not responsible it 
finds itself in the heart of the largest segregated Negro 
community in America. It therefore appeals to a 
constituency predominantly Negro. 

Harlem is a study. One thing however stands out 
in its variegated religious life, namely, that whether 
it seems to want it or not it needs a Unitarian church 
and needs it badly. 

Out of all this is born my bold suggestion, which 
is in effect an invitation to the Unitarian denomination 
as such or to individual Unitarians to launch forth on 
a unique venture of faith. Unitarians have done much 
to help to destroy race prejudice and to foster the 
sense of equality among races. Negroes who know their 
history remember with gratitude the valiant part 
played by Unitarians in the fight against slavery. A 
small group of Negro Unitarians is now engaged in a 
fight in the interests of the higher emancipation. Are 
their white brethren in the faith ready to do a tre- 
mendously important thing, namely, to reverse the 
usual procedure in their program of church extension 
and to discriminate in favor of the Negroes of Harlem 
by building, in this great city within our greatest city, 
a Temple dedicated to the Brotherhood of Man? 

Further, if my plan to get a qualified young Negro 
to enter the Meadville Theological School in time to 
be ready to relieve me when Father Time demands 
my retirement fails to materialize, will the Unitarians 
of America be ready and willing to face and answer 
another unique demand, namely, to place a white 
Unitarian minister in charge of the Harlem Unitarian 
Church? 

The above is the serious and deliberate suggestion 
of a man privileged to occupy a singular position in 
our Fellowship—a man who is on his way out appeal- 
ing to his fellow religionists to launch out in faith 
into the deep. 

It is obvious that there is no selfish motive here. 
My days are numbered. Even if this suggestion of 


- mine be at once taken into serious consideration, I 


may be permitted to see only the beginning of the 
erection of this Temple of Brotherhood. That would 
be enough. The dream of years would even then be 
fulfilled, and with joy in my soul and with the prayer 
on my lips, “Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart 
in peace,’ I would with thankful heart pass on to my 
successor my unfinished task and enter into rest. 


Basic Steps to Ethnic Democracy 


WHAT CAN WE DO 


To Carry Out the Unitarian Resolution on Race Relations 
Passed at the Annual Meeting, May 21, 1942? 


FIND OUT whether Negroes in your town are ade- 
quately represented on the following community 
agencies, and if not, secure such representation: 
school boards, school teaching staffs, juries, Civilian 
Defense committees, Community Chest committees, 
US.0., Red Cross, hospital staffs. 


START an inter-racial council in your community. 


WRITE your Senators, Congressmen, Secretaries Knox 
and Stimson protesting segregation in the armed 
forces, asking for a mixed regiment of servicemen 
willing to jo. Demand protection for Negroes in 
uniform from violence and insults. 


DEMAND that Negro doctors and nurses be used in 
the Medical Corps without segregation. 


PROTEST Jim Crow conditions (i.e. segregation in or 
exclusion from restaurants, hotels, theatres, public 
vehicles, hospitals, schools, day nurseries) in your 
town. 


GO TO SEE under what conditions Negroes live in 
your town. Observe restricted areas, higher rents, 
poor health conditions, tuberculosis rates, juvenile 
delinquency. 


REGISTER a protest against the unscientific segrega- 
tion of Negro blood plasma when you make your 
blood donation at the local Red Cross center. 


WELCOME Negro children in the day nursery your 
church sets up for children of war workers. 


START a study group in your church on race prob- 
lems and their origin. Start with Dr. Boas’ article, 
page 461, in this issue and the Resources list on 
page 470. 


GIVE a church school party for the children of a Negro 
or Mexican church school, without patronizing them. 


PLAN joint services and friendly relations with neigh- 
boring Negro churches. This would be a good way 
of observing Race Relations Sunday, February 14, 
sponsored by the Federal Council of Churches. 


VISIT the local USO center and find out whether Negro 
service men are welcomed on a basis of equality, 
without segregation. 
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INVESTIGATE discrimination in employment, report 
any to Fair Employment Practices Committee, and 
publicly support this committee. 


COMMEND either personally by letter, or by resolu- 
tions of your organization, action by Congressmen, 
government officials, trade unions, employers, which 
“further racial equality and brotherhood.” Get 
adequate publicity for such commendation. 


MAKE SURE that N egroes are made welcome in your 
church services, and as members of your church. 


MAKE FRIENDS, with members of other races, this 
is the only sure way of overcoming prejudice. 


REFUSE to laugh at or to repeat anti-Semitic, anti- 
Negro and other jokes which create an attitude of 
contempt. 


TRACK DOWN rumors and slanders in your com- 
munity about racial groups. They probably started 
with an Axis short-wave broadcast. 


BE VERY RELUCTANT to join or maintain member- 
ship in organizations that exclude other races. 
Change their policy if possible. 


SUBSTITUTE the name of whatever minority group 
in your community, racial or national, is most clearly 
a victim of prejudice, discrimination or neglect in 
place of “Negro” on this page. These might be: 
Portuguese, Filipino, Chinese, Japanese, Mexican, 
Italian, or others. 


WRITE to the following agencies for information and 
suggestions for action: 


Farr EmpitoyMent Practices Commirter, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF CoL- 
ORED PEopLeE, 69 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Nationa Necro Conaress, 290 Lenox Avenue, New 
York City. 

NaTIonAL Ursan Leacur, 1133 Broadwats New York 
City, or the branch in your city. 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHRISTIANS AND JEws, 381 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. : , 

FeperaL Counc or THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN — 
America, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


THE JEW, THE NEGRO, AND THE MEXICAN 


A Study of Three American Minorities 


PATHWAYS TO BROTHERHOOD _ By Karl Chworowsky 
Minster, Flatbush Unitarian Church, Brooklyn, New York 


THE NEGRO’S CONTRIBUTION TO THE WAR _ By George B. Murphy, Jr. 


Administrative Secretary, National Negro Congress 


THE MEXICAN IN OUR MIDST By Peter H. Samsom 


Minister, Unitarian Churches, Romona and Riverside, California 


hood Month the challenging ideal of Brother- 
hood is held before us, let me point out at least 
three Pathways to Brotherhood that we must learn to 
walk if our professions of tolerance, of justice, and 
of human fellowship are to become more than 
“sounding brass or tinkling cymbal.” And since our 
denominational declarations in this matter have dealt 
primarily with the two largest minority groups in our 
midst, namely, the Negro and the Jew, let the following 
suggestions as to a practical implementation of our 
desire for universal human comradeship be pointed 
towards these two groups in particular. 
There is first the Pathway of Education. Many of 
us in the Free Churches are still laboring under strange 
and dangerous illusions as to the “quality” of those 


S again with the advent of February as Brother- 


who differ from us in race, color, and religion. Recent 


outrages below the Mason and Dixon Line, the ever- 
recurring reports of discrimination against Negroes in 
the war effort, and similar reports concerning out-, 
breaks of mob-violence and bigotry directed against 
our fellow citizens of the Jewish persuasion, would 
seem to indicate that even the so-called liberal people 
need to educate themselves as well as others regarding 
Negro and Jewish “equality” before God and the Law. 
It is time that we liberals did a little more reading 
as regards both facts and fictions of “race”; that we 
took up a book or two or referred to that ample 
output of literature in various handy forms whereby 
we might inform our own ignorance and help dispel 


‘that of others. An excellent service has been rendered 


by our own Mrs. Frank B. Frederick, who has prepared 
an interesting questionnaire on “Race Relations,” with 
a most useful appendage of “Sources of Information” 
and a bibliography issued in a Study Unit by the 
Committee on Adult Education and Social Relations 
of the General Alliance. 


Pamphlets containing a wealth of information . 


about the Jewish people and dealing with various 
aspects of the “Jewish Problem” may be obtained 
from New York by writing the American Jewish Com- 
mittee, 386 Fourth Ave., the American Jewish Con- 
gress, 330 W. 42nd St., and Hadassah, the Women’s 
Zionist Organization, 1860 Broadway. The Council 


Against Intolerance in America, 60 East 42nd St., will 
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supply valuable material suitable for discussion and 
propaganda; especially commendable is its map, 
“Americans All,” which should form part of the educa- 
tional equipment of every church school. 

In the field of Jewish source and study material, I 
suggest: The Jewish Contribution to Civilization by 
Cecil Roth; The Odyssey of a Faith by Bernard 
Heller; The American Jew edited by Oscar J. Janowsky, 
(these three published by Harper). Why a Jewish 
State? by Leon I. Feuer (Richard R. Smith, N. Y.), 
offers in ninety-four pages a concise, authoritative 
statement of the Zionist program. 

The pathway of education should lead naturally 
and easily into the Pathway of Association. If our 
information regarding the history, character, and 
present status of the Negro and the Jew does not lead 
us to seek closer personal association with these people, 
little will have been gained to further the cause of 
racial equality, the cause of Americanism, or Brother- 
hood. The knowledge we gain from reading and dis- 
cussion demands the further knowledge that only 
fellowship with the members of the Negro race and the 
Jewish people can give. We would then discover how 
immensely interesting and fascinating are these people, 
whose company we have shunned because of “differ- 
ence” and “otherness.” Opportunities for such fellow- 
ship should abound particularly in the larger urban 
centers of American life. It has been my own privilege 
to enjoy such an experience of close fellowship for eight 
years in one of the largest centers of Negro and Jewish 
life in America. As I think back upon this experience, 
I wonder why many others have not found, in this 
natural and human method, a way to overcome such 
silly prejudices of race and religion as stubbornly linger 
on. There was the exchange of pulpits, of choirs; the 
visiting back and forth of Sunday-school classes; the 
regular association in various forms of women’s and 
men’s organizations, the eager and enthusiastic response 
particularly of the young people of high school and 
college age. As college-pastor, I found that no church 
group responded so readily to the invitation to walk 
the Pathway of Association towards Brotherhood as 
my young people, and the memory of those glorious 
years when Negro lads and lassies mingled freely with 
white boys and girls; when Jewish young people found 
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in the fellowship of Christian young people of their 
own age joy and inspiration will sweeten many a bitter 
draught. Those were the days when it was considered 
a major function of the church to engage in interracial 
and interfaith fellowship as the normal expression of 
a spiritual maturity, the natural manner of men and 
women mentally and morally of age. I know of no 
other method that will so quickly reveal the stupidity 
of racial and religious prejudice as the free association 
of Negroes with Whites, the easy fellowship of Jews 
and Christians. Lack of space prevents me from 
pointing out the many practical details that go into 
the building of such a program of fellowship; but I 
can say with all my heart: “Try it, you will thank 
your inspiration, and your life will be immeasurably 
enriched.” 

That such fellowship must lead to practical co- 
operation in the various common tasks that face us 
as a democratic people, goes without saying, and the 
Pathway of Co-operation therefore becomes the third 
of the Pathways to Brotherhood I would here suggest. 
It should be the particular concern of the churches, 
and among them of the Free Churches, to facilitate 
interracial co-operation by utilizing every opportunity 
for bringing the white and black races together, by 
uniting, in worship and work, the children of Israel 
and the children of the New Testament. Unless the 
churches make this a major function of these days, 
I can see only disaster and disillusionment ahead. If 
the coming peace is to be more than just another 
armistice, we shall have to prepare the New World of 
tomorrow by learning to work together with utter 
disregard of those superficial differences that so long 
have cast an ominous spell upon our national life; and 
in this great task, we of the Church of the Free Spirit 
must assume leadership, for we have both the tradition 
and, I hope, the outlook and motivating spirit. 

While in our land the ugly demons of racial and 
religious prejudice are again stalking the scene, while 
all around us men and women of sinister purpose and 
evil mind are fanning into flame the embers of bias 
and bigotry, let it be our glorious privilege as Uni- 
tarians to set our faces towards the glowing ideal of 
human Brotherhood with grim purpose and unflinching 
zeal and to set our feet on the Pathways to Brother- 
hood that cannot but lead to the Commonwealth of 
Man, the Kingdom of God. 

Kart M. Coworowsky 


N order to appreciate fully the contribution which 
| Foe million Negro Americans are making to 

the winning of this global war, one has to take into 
account the kind of war we are fighting, the elements 
that give it a people’s character, and what is necessary 
to win it. 

We have seen the heroic people of the Soviet Union 
demonstrate how a United Nation of 180 different 
nationalities, who understand that they are fighting for 
their freedom to live in a decent world, can stop Hitler 
and shatter the myth of Nazi invincibility. 

We have seen 150 million African people, struggling 
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for their full right to equality with other nations of 
the earth, demonstrate the necessity of their united 
strength to the accomplishment of a successful Ameri- 
can-British offensive in North Africa. 

We have seen the 450 million people of China 
develop from what we once regarded as a “sleeping 
Giant,” into the full bloom of a united people who have 
fought off the Japanese invader for more than five 
years. We have seen the 350 million people of India 
make clear their demand for a national government as 
the best means of defending their country and America 
from the Hitler hordes. 

Negro Americans see in these events the essence of 
what makes this a people’s war of freedom. For it has 
become clearer as the war proceeds that the millions 
of peoples in every: land, fighting under the United 
Nations’ banner, can be kept as united allies only on 
the basis of a sure knowledge that the fight for a 
United Nations’ victory is, indeed, a fight for their 
own freedom. 

Because Negro Americans understand this, they 
have waged a struggle to exercise their democratic 
right of full and equal participation in the nation’s war 
effort. We have made some gains. Negroes are now 
serving in most of the armed services. They are work- 
ing in war industries in many parts of the country, 
helping to turn out the planes, tanks, and guns neces- 
sary to beat the Axis. They have mobilized their mil- 
lions of churchgoers, their fraternal orders, their young 
people and their women’s organizations for an all-out 
program for victory. 

Their national organizations including the National 
Negro Congress, the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, the March on Wash- 
ington Movement, the National Urban League, and 
many other groups have worked for and continue to 
work for a positive translation of the Atlantic Charter 
in American life as the surest guarantee of a united 
America, whose people will work wonders in raising the 
production level of our war effort. 

More than 500 thousand Negro trade unionists are 
playing their part in line, mill, and factory, in Labor 
Victory committees, in Labor Management Govern- 
ment committees helping to solve war production 
problems in the factories. 

As doctors, nurses, civilian defense workers, social 
service workers, teachers, lawyers, and ministers, the 
Negro people are doing their full share to help save 
America for freedom in this people’s war. 

But they have many obstacles facing them, obstacles 
which represent the organized efforts of the poll tax 
defeatists, the Fifth columnists and other anti-demo- 
cratic forces in American life, who seek to accomplish 
a Hitler goal of divide and conquer. Such people work 
for a Hitler victory. They are opposed to the freedom 
aspirations of the Negro people. That is why the con- 
tinued fight of Negro people, in conjunction with 
labor and other progressive forces in American life, to 
pass the Anti-Poll Tax bill, stop lynching, to abolish 
Jim Crowism in our armed forces, and to open up war 
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production from top to bottom to Negro workers, is a 
struggle to win the war. 

In this light, Negro people, true anti-fascists, seek 
to make the Atlantic Charter a living reality, not only 
for themselves but for the oppressed peoples all over 
the world. It is a contribution which, freely translated, 
means that a united America, utilizing the human and 
material resources of all its 130 million people, will 
enable our country to carry out fully its commitments 
to Britain, the Soviet Union, China, and the other 
United Nations, for a crushing and utter defeat of 
Hitler on the battlefield of Europe in 1948. 

Grorce B. Murpuy, Jr. 


ET us Mexicans and keep them out of our 

schools and out of our social problems.” On 

this platform a Californian was sent to Con- 
gress in 1926.* Against this backdrop there has 
developed one of the less-recognized racial dramas of 
the United States. The problem of Mexican discrimi- 
nation has long been real, particularly in the south- 
western states, and continues so today, although the 
allied and more critical Negro situation tends to 
obscure it from public awareness. 

The story of Mexican labor on California ranches 
during the past quarter-century has been a story of 
eager invitation to immigration, of exploitation and, 
finally, of discrimination and vigilantism. The imflux 
of Mexican agricultural labor began in earnest during 
World War I to relieve the serious labor shortage in 
California. The immigration restrictions of 1924, 
which stemmed the European tides, gave impetus to 
the Mexican influx, and growers began importing 
Mexicans en masse. From 1924 to 1930 an average of 
58,000 a year entered California, and during the 


twenties Mexicans were the largest single element in. 


that state’s agricultural population. Federal measures 
to restrict their entry by law were defeated just before 
the depression, but a tightening of immigration require- 
ments in 1930 reduced the influx to 16,000 a year. 
Since then there has been considerably less use of 
Mexican labor than before. 


American wages for Mexican labor were low: 


*For further reading, Carey McWilliams’ Factories in the 
Field, (Little Brown, 1939), is recommended. o 


Rev. Joseph Barth conducting a forum 


at Unitarian House, Miami, Florida 
from 35 cents an hour at the peak to 14 cents in bad 
times. The situation was complicated by the fact that 
agricultural labor in California is seasonal, and pickers 
had to fend for themselves during the winter months. 
The growers assumed no responsibility for their winter 
welfare, allowing the cities to assume the burden of 
their support on relief rolls. They, in turn, refused to 
continue relief during the depression to Mexican 
transients, and vast numbers were herded back over 
the border by the authorities. Nevertheless, when 
harvest season arrived, the growers were in Mexico 
again recruiting Mexican labor! 

Despite his vital function in California agriculture, 
the Mexican became less and less “desirable,” espe- 
cially when he showed signs of desiring to unionize, and 
forcible resistance met his efforts. This desire has not 
weakened, however, and some success has_ been 
achieved, especially in industry in recent years. 


The tendency to treat Mexicans as an economic 
commodity has found its natural expression in dis- 
crimination. Residential discrimination appears in the 
exclusion of Mexican families from residence and in 
the more common practice of encouraging segregated 
“little Mexicos,” which are found all over southern 
California, usually away from main highways. Even 
residents of the state are frequently surprised to learn 
that such communities exist and that they present a 
problem to the social conscience. The most recent 
example of residential discrimination is the barring of 
Mexicans from War Housing projects which have been 
erected on the sites of demolished slums from which 
Mexican families were evicted, allegedly to be given 
new and better housing. 

Segregated schools for Mexican children are com- 
mon in the agricultural districts of southern California. 
Where socially-minded Mexican leaders have organized 
protests against such practices, the device of placing 
Mexican children in separate rooms has often been 
followed. Public parks and swimming pools are the 
scene of rigid race distinctions. 

Agriculture has always claimed the heavier portion 
of the Mexican population in the United States, only 
a small minority going into industrial labor. The 
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coming of war has not changed the status of the 
Mexican to a noticeable extent. He is still an agri- 
cultural laborer in the main, and his entry into defense 
work is discouraged. It has been suggested that this 
policy is a continuation of the long-standing agreement 
that competition between industry and agriculture for 
labor supply is lessened by assuring agriculture of a 
steady supply of cheap labor, and agriculture is thus 
not forced to raise wages to industrial levels. California 
agriculture faces a crisis today, for the shortage of all 
agricultural labor has sent wages upward; but the 
recent strike among newly imported Mexican workers 
in California fields suggest that even now ranchers are 
not living up to the agreements upon which new 
thousands are being transported into the United States. 

Social, educational, and economic discrimination 
has created an attitude of resentment and suspicion 
among Mexican groups. Especially alarming is the 
evident fuel which discrimination has piled upon the 
fire of the fascist-inspired Sinarquista movement. A 
political effort of the Franco regime in Spain to create 
disunity and support reaction in Mexico, the Sinar- 
quista movement has appeared among Mexicans in 
California as a fifth-column, sabotaging the war effort 
and inspiring widespread delinquency and hoodlumism 
among rootless, wandering Mexican youth. Much is 
made in Sinarquist propaganda of the racial discrimi- 
nations visited upon Mexicans in the United States, 
echoing Hitler’s and Goebbels’ enjoyment of the fact 
that Americans have not overcome their race-minded- 
ness against the Negro. 

E. Franklin Frazier points out that Mexicans are 
technically classified by anthropologists as white, and 
that it is popular prejudice which has created the racial 
problem between Mexicans and Americans. Here 
liberal churches can find their clearest challenge. There 
is a real need for institutions which will not only tell 
the true story of our abused minorities but which will 
put into practice the elementary principles of brother- 
hood by simply behaving as if there were no race 
problem, real or imagined. This does not mean ignoring 
the existence of discriminations; it means rather con- 
ducting all of the activities of the institution without 
drawing any racial lines, without even drawing _atten- 
tion to them. A more concrete approach, however, 
consists in a ready encouragement of social projects 
among Mexican people, which will extend to them 
some of the social opportunities, educational privileges, 
and recreational facilities enjoyed by others; and the 
insistence by liberal groups that the gains being won 
in general by racial minorities in labor standards be 
extended to the Mexicans; and the insistence that 
progress made under war conditions must continue 
when peace comes. American exploitation of the 
Mexican has notoriously disregarded the Mexican’s 
human rights and needs; a genuine concern for demo- 
cratic equality in this nation, which is the testing 
vround of the validity and even the possibility of 
democracy in the eyes of the world, will not neglect 
the righting of this historic wrong. 

Peter H. Samsom 
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STUDY MATERIALS ON RACE 


BOOKS 

Montague, Ashley, Man’s Most Dangerous Myth: The 
Fallacy of Race. Columbia University, $2.25. 

Herskovits, Melvin, The Myth of the Negro Past. 
Harpers, $4.00. : : 

Benedict, Ruth, Race: Science and Politics. Viking, 
$2.50. 

Buck, Pearl S., American Unity in Asia. John Day, 
$1.50. . 

Buckmaster, Henrietta, Let My People Go. Harpers, 
$3.50. 

Wright, Richard, Native Son. $2.50. 

Weldon, James and Johnson, Rosamond, Book of 
American Negro Spirituals. $2.50. 

Belfrage, Cedric, South of God. Life and Work of Rev. 
Claude Williams. Modern Age. $2.50. 


PAMPHLETS 
“Color—Unfinished Business of Democracy.” Survey 
Graphic, November, 1942; 50 cents. 
“Dynamic Faith — Intelligent Action.” 
Alliance, Boston; free. 

Brown, Earl, and Leighton, George R., “The Negro 
and the War.” Public Affairs Pamphlet. 

Sutherland, Robert L., “Color, Class and Personality.” 
American Council on Education; 75 cents. 

“Americans All.” A short history of American Jews; 
Anti-Defamation League of B’Nai B’rith, Chicago; 
10 cents. 

Buck, Pearl S., “Freedom For All.” 
World Council, New York; 10 cents. 

“Common Ground,” Autumn, 1942; 50 cents. 


PLAYS 
Green, Paul, In Abraham’s Bosom. 
Wexley, John, They Shall Not Die. 
Fletcher, Martha, We Pledge Our Brotherhood. A 
Dramatic Service For Youth. 
Stevedore, Greenwich House; 10 cents. 


- MOVIES 


(All are 16mm sound, unless indicated otherwise. Write 

25 Beacon Street, Boston, for rental fees and source.) 

N.Y.A. and the Negro; silent. 

The Negro and Art; 1 reel, silent. 

Native Land; Paul Robeson, narrator. 

The Negro Farmer, 8 reels, free. 

Let My People Live. The Problem of Negro Health. 

Dr. George Washington Carver. Negro scientist. 

Bordertown. A Mexican theme. 

Life of Emile Zola. The Dreyfus Case. 

Sons of Liberty. The story of Haym Solomon, Ameri- 
can Jewish patriot. 


RECORDINGS 
The Negro in the United States, 3 discs. 
Ballad for Americans, sung by Paul Robeson. 
Southern Exposure, sung by Joshua White. 
God’s Trombones, James Weldon Johnson. 
Negro Cavalcade. 


Women’s 


The Post War 
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RELEASE TO THE CAPTIVES 


The Story of Lucretia Mott 


By RAMONA SAWYER BARTH 


anniversary of the birth of Lucretia Coffin 

Mott. The power of her influence a century and 

a half after her birth is evident today as the crisis 
of wartime focuses nation-wide attention upon the 
proposed Lucretia Mott Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. The amendment, which 
seeks equal rights for men and women in every sphere 
of activity, carries on where. the Suffrage Amendment 
left off; to name it after Lucretia is a fitting tribute 
to one who started the struggle for “Woman’s Free- 
dom.” Lucretia was equally, if not more, insistent 
upon freedom for the black man. She worked for 
peace; caught in the mighty torrent of the American 
Civil War, she nevertheless struggled with no reserva- 
tions against violence as a solvent of social ills. She 
pioneered for liberal religion in a day when theology, 
with its threatening cries of damnation and hell-fire, 
ruled America. A devoted wife and mother, a crusader 
for social justice in innumerable realms, a woman with 


(): January 3, 1943, we commemorate the 150th 


rare talents and the will to use them—such was 


Lucretia Mott whose latest biographer, Lloyd C. M. 
Hare, in 1937, writes on his title page, “The Greatest 
American Woman—Lucretia Mott.” 

It is Lucretia Mott, the Unitarian, great religious 
liberal of the 19th century in whom we are especially 
concerned in this brief memorial of her life; for her 


liberalism was the elan vital which moved her in the 


feminist struggle, opened her house as an “Under- 
ground Railway,” and made her unequivocably insist 
upon justice wherever it was denied. 

No product of liberal religion has yet excelled 
Lucretia Mott. Others among our “Unitarian 
Worthies” have left brilliant essays and _ lasting, 
scholarly treatises, which she failed to do; our Uni- 
tarians in the Hall of Fame surpassed her in gaining 
popular recognition for their contributions. Our 
“Channing Churches” and “Theodore Parker Clubs” 
constantly remind us of the great masculine, to the 
exclusion of the feminine greatness which is also our 
heritage. In our androcentric culture it may be many 
years before we have a “Lucretia Mott Guild” or a 
“Lucretia Mott Chapel” as a perpetual reminder of 
her life. Regardless of the lack of widespread acclaim, 
our inheritance from Lucretia Mott is a great one; her 


life stands out for its rare integration of pure ideals _ 


and the courage to live by them. 

Lucretia Coffin belonged to the salt-water aris- 
tocracy of New England. The Coffin tradition was a 
hardy and a brilliant one. Her Nantucket Island 
background was one of thrift and labor, of seafaring 
men and resourceful women. 

In 1811 in Philadelphia eighteen-year-old Lucretia 
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Lucretia Coffin Mott—1793-1880 


Coffin and twenty-two-year-old James Mott announced 
in Quaker fashion to the friends who had gathered 
that henceforth, in the eyes of God, they were husband 
and wife. For fifty-seven years they were to live as 
one in their moral purpose, their devotion to.the right 
as they saw it. Lucretia once said, “James and I have 
loved each other more than ever since we worked 
together for a great cause.” Their life consisted of 
great causes intermingled with their growing family 
of six children. 

James and Lucretia became Hicksite (Unitarian) 
Quakers. Elias Hicks was denounced as “Tom Paine 
masquerading as a Quaker.” Later on, Lucretia in a 
similar manner was to be branded as “a female devil 
in Quaker garb.” Hicks denied the divinity of Jesus 
and declared that heaven and hell were not fixed 
places but states of mind. His advocacy of woman’s 
rights, antislavery, and his fundamental Unitarian 
conception of religion, theologically and socially, coin- 
cided with Lucretia’s own conclusions. She knew 
Channing’s works by heart. Emerson’s “Divinity 
School Address” thrilled her. She urged all her friends 
to get copies of Theodore Parker’s Transient and 
Permanent in Christianity. Of this epoch-making 
sermon, she wrote a friend, “It created a great stir in 
New England and led some of the Old Unitarians to 
tremble for their reputations as Christians.” She was 
very disappointed that most of the Unitarians would 
not go along with Parker’s boldness but instead barred 
him from the chief pulpits of the day. She came to 
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iis defense with words which have equal force for our 
day, “We need to be shocked; Christendom needs to 
be shocked. Women in particular have pinned their 
faith to ministers’ sleeves. They dare not rely on their 
own God-given powers of discernment.” Lucretia’s 
unpopular views gradually estranged her from all 
organized groups, including the Hicksites. She spoke in 
public, which was considered unbecoming for a woman 
in the 19th century; she sewed on the Sabbath, she 
denied the divinity of Jesus; she espoused antislavery, 
“too dangerous a subject to be discussed”; she denied 
the divine sanction of war. She stayed “within the 
fold” but continually voiced her impatience: “What 
feeble steps have yet been taken from Popery to 
Protestantism! Our ecclesiastics, be they bishops or 
Quaker elders, have still far too much sway.” 

The doors of the Unitarian Church, at the peak of 
its liberalism in her day, were often the only ones 
opened to her. In Washington the Hall of Congress 
allowed her the use of the hall on condition that she 
be silent on slavery; and so she went to the Unitarian 
church, lecturing to a crowded house, including many 
congressmen. She worked with Theodore Parker in 
the Council of Reformers at Boston. At every oppor- 
tunity she urged Unitarians to be bold and not to 
compromise religious progress. “Be not afraid of the 
reputation of the infidels, or the opprobrium of the 
religious world . . . If you have had Channing and 
Worcester to lead you on, why are you not prepared 
to carry the work forward, even beyond them?” 

Lucretia’s religion can be summed up in seven words 
which she constantly reiterated in her simple but 
powerful preaching, “Truth for authority, not author- 
ity for truth.” In religion she insisted that the “inner 
light” of each individual was a better guide as to what 
was true than authoritative creeds; yet none believed 
more firmly than she in the right of every person to 
his own form of worship. She never, for example, used 
the word “tolerant,” explaining that to admit tolerance 
of another’s beliefs, was to express superiority. Nor 
did she “grant” another a point of doctrine. Everyone 
had a right-to his belief, to be respected, not granted. 

With uncompromising vigor, she nevertheless in- 
sisted upon change where she felt it necessary. She 
believed in applying her religious principles to the 
evils of her day. Slavery, to Lucretia, was wrong and 
no talk of expediency, no arguments about the 
authority of the Bible or “Big Business” could make 
it right. She was the leading spirit in the historical 
antislavery convention of 1833 in Philadelphia. At 
that occasion William Lloyd Garrison, then a penniless, 
almost unknown, youth could enlist no “big names” 
behind him. The respectable figures of the city were 
conspicuous by their absence. Hopeful but timid 
delegates voiced their discouragement. The ardor of 
the meeting was cooling fast. Then Lucretia, sitting 
in the gallery, put down her knitting and addressed 
the chair. She reminded the assembled people that 
“right principles were stronger than great names.” “If 
our principles are right,” she urged, “why should we 
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be cowards?” The Abolitionist Movement was that 
day launched. Lucretia was a Garrisonian Abolitionist, 
demanding “now” what others put off vaguely until 
“the time is ripe.” 

During most of their travels, the Motts had to 
sleep in taverns as the Quakers locked their doors on 
them. Abroad the situation was similar. The’ English 
Friends attacked Lucretia as a Hicksite rebel and a 
Unitarian, perhaps not even a Christian. The Hick- 
sites snubbed her for her stand on slavery. Only the 
Unitarian Church welcomed her and she preached 
from its pulpit. 

No custom or idea was too sacred for Lucretia to 
question, regardless of the consequences. She objected 
publicly to the prevalent marriage ceremony during 
which the preacher, pronounced the couple, not “hus- 
band and wife” but “man and wife,” implying that 
the wife was a mere appendage. 

At the age of seventy-four she upset the Free 
Religious Association by insisting that they strike out 
a phrase in the constitution which seemed to her to 
lay stress on the technical study of theology. Religion, 
she insisted more strongly with each passing year, 
must be moral action. No reform since the antislavery 
struggle, except the cause of peace, interested her more 
than rational religion. 

At home and abroad Lucretia demanded Truth 
for Authority, regardless of the turmoil it produced. 
She was a religious liberal—in action. As Longfellow 
in a memorial sermon delivered in the Unitarian’ 
Church of Germantown, Pennsylvania, said, “Her life 
was ordered by divine laws, not by human opinions 
and customs.” 

The influence of such a person upon those who 
knew her was profound. In London at the World Anti- 
slavery Convention of 1840 she sowed the seeds of 
feminine foment in the heart of Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, then twenty-two years her junior. Together 
they sat behind listening posts, voted out of the 
convention because they were women. Together they 
thrilled at Garrison’s dramatic gesture as he punctu- 
ated his belief in woman’s rights by sitting in silence 
beside the rejected women in the gallery, refusing to 
take any part in the ten-day conference on the subject 
nearest his heart. Together the two women laid plans 
for the first Woman’s Rights Convention in America. 

Garrison insisted that if his mind had been liberal- 
ized in any degree, it was due to Lucretia. Robert 
Collyer, whose Chicago church was called “the glory 
of Christian Liberalism,” paid a similar tribute. 

Lucretia died at the age of eighty-seven in 1880. As 
her coffin was being reverently lowered into the earth 
midst a profound silence, a voice cried out, “Will no 
one say anything?” And another responded from a 
full heart, “Who can speak? The preacher is dead.” 

Lucretia Mott, “the Flower of Quakerism,” “the 
Soul of the Woman’s Movement,” “the Black Man’s 
Goddess of Liberty” is dead. But there is something 
eternal and contagious in her spirit of pure religious 
liberalism. . 


TOGETHER THEY WORKED 


A Story of Success in Exeter 


By ROLAND W. BURBANK 


President of the New Hampshire Unitarian Association 


HEN the members of our Exeter, New 

\\, Hampshire, parish met together for their first 

Sunday worship of this church year, they were 

deeply gratified to find a congregation of 126. This 

is a goodly number for many of our churches, but it 

was especially exciting because Enxeter’s- average 

attendance last year was about 45. The second Sunday 

saw further improvement in attendance, which by the 
third Sunday climbed to 143. 

This created a pressing problem because the new 
church home had pews for only 150 worshipers. Mr. 
Harold W. Smith, Chairman of the Executive Board, 
called. an emergency meeting. Having arranged to 
obtain chairs to place in the aisles, the Board crossed 
its fingers and wondered what would happen next. 

Why this spurt in activity? Undoubtedly some of 
it was due to the new church home, some to the fact 
that Rev. Elbridge Stoneham was preaching his first 
sermon as minister of the parish, but there are other 
reasons which have significance for each one of our 
churches and for the denomination as a whole. 

Five years ago activity had fallen to such a low 
level that the Exeter Church was ready to close. How- 
ever, there were some members of the parish who were 
completely unwilling to see this happen. They secured 
the co-operation of Mr. George Davis, Director of the 
Department of Unitarian Extension and Church 
Maintenance. Together they worked out a plan of 


financial assistance. It provided that a fairly large 
sum of money should be given to Exeter the first year 
but that the amount should be steadily and sharply 
reduced each year. In accepting this arrangement the 
parish realized that it must live and grow in order to 
meet its increasing responsibilities. How well it has 
done so is testified by today’s accomplishments. 

Rev. Robert Hoagland was the first minister under 
the new plan. Starting with a congregation which 
averaged ten, Mr. Hoagland preached regularly to 
three and four times that number before he left at 
the end of two years. With his help the members of 
the congregation conducted a thorough house clean- 
ing. The Society was reorganized, the by-laws brought 
up to date, and a proper system of finance and book- 
keeping was installed. It is felt that this reorganiza- 
tion had a great deal to do with laying a firm foun- 
dation for today’s success. 

Three years ago, Rev. Carl A. Storm went to 
Exeter to participate in the growth of the Society. 
Mr. and Mrs. Storm had outstanding ability in Sunday 
School work and built up the attendance to twenty- 
five. This year the Sunday School under Rey. and 
Mrs. Stoneham has grown to fifty-four. 

Last spring Exeter decided that the old church 
building was too large, and too expensive to repair, 
so they remodeled the parish house, Unity Hall, as 

(Continued on page 19) 
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“Direction to Right Living” 


December issue of Asta, Professor Hocking offers 

a definition of religion that is worth a lot of 
thoughtful meditation. “Religion,” he says, “is man’s 
practical dealing with the enduring auspices of his 
destiny, his communion with what is eternal and total 
in his world, conceived as a source of direction to right 
living.” 

Several things about that definition will imme- 
diately catch the attention of anyone who has struggled 
with the effort to make one of his own. In the first 
place it starts with man, and the phrase “practical 
dealing” sets the tone for the whole business. Religion 
is a name for the transactions that go on between man 
and God, though Professor Hocking avoids using the 
word “God,” and substitutes for it two longer phrases 
—“the enduring auspices of his destiny” and “what is 
eternal and total in his world.” And in the second 
place man’s underlying purpose in his dealings with 
God is to discover “a source of direction to right liv- 
ing’—that is to say, a human purpose. 

Underneath this conception of religion are three 


[ a most interesting and stimulating article in the 


basic assumptions: that there 7s a right way to live, - 


that man wants to find it and follow it, and that he can 
find it and follow it. The practical value of religion 
lies in its power to provide “direction” for the achieve- 
ment of this desire and purpose on man’s part. 


What Everybody Wants 


Was there ever a time in the long history of this 
planet when so many people were earnestly and intelli- 
gently seeking for the right way to live? I know very 
few persons who are not spending a lot of time trying 
to discover exactly what they ought to be doing, what 
contribution of time and energy and resources they 
ought to be making to fulfill their whole obligation to 
their families, their country, and the future welfare of 
the world. People want to do the right thing, they 
want to do it with all their might, and they want to be 
shown if they could be doing more or could be doing 
their best with more effectiveness. Their doubts and 
bewilderment and sense of inadequacy are all due to 
their passionate desire to be as nearly certain as is 
humanly possible that the way they are following is 
the right way. 

Every aspect and detail of our daily living is today 
under the most rigorous scrutiny to make sure that it is 
not out of line with our main purpose. Look back at 
your own recent celebration of Christmas. Whatever 
you did, and whatever you omitted to do, was deter- 
mined by your own best judgment as to the right way 
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to celebrate Christmas in this particular year. Isn't 
that so? You decided to have a Christmas tree for the 
children because you believed it was right to maintain 
that part of the family tradition, but you decided not 
to spend a penny on new decorations because you 
believed it was right to put what you would normally 
have spent in that way into a special Christmas gift to 
the Red Cross. You made dozens of such decisions, 
each of them with the one intention of doing the 
right thing. On any particular point, of course, your 
judgment may have been wrong; but what you honestly 
and very definitely meant to do was to find and follow 
the right way. 


Literally, All Over the Globe 


There isn’t a continent or an island of any size 
throughout the world—even, I believe, in those lands 
which we today regard as enemy territory—where this 
deepening and extension of the moral factor into the 
texture of daily life is not the commanding force. In 
some places, of course, the moral sense has been twisted 
and perverted; and there are nations in which the folly 
and greed of the leaders must be held responsible for 
colossal suffering and wrong-doing. But with every 
allowance for the present apparent power of evil to 
misguide the plain people, I think the balance is over- 
whelmingly on the right side. Infinitely more evil is 
due to the mistakes in judgment of people who mean 
to do the right thing than by the deliberate choice of 
wrong; and the renewal of sincere moral purpose opéns 
the door to vast possibilities of good. When man wants 
to do right, he is ready for wise and competent direc- 
tion to right living. At this point religion may become 
the decisive element. 


How Does Religion Serve? 


The most important clue to the way in which 
religion provides direction in right living is to be found 
in the second of the phrases which Professor Hocking 
uses in the place where many of us would have said 
“God.” He speaks of “what is eternal and total” in 
man’s world; that is to say, the widening of man’s 
mind and purposes in regard to both time and space. 
When man thinks and makes his plans in the light of 
what is eternal and what is total, he will be headed in 
the right direction. It is the business of religion to 
keep man mindful of these elements in his: world, and 
man fosters religion for the deliberate purpose of ensur- 
ing that he will not forget, or overlook, or ignore these 
larger and enduring things. That is why he builds — 
temples and churches; that is why he lavishes the 


wealth of his imagination and creative artistry upon 
beautifying the tradition of his faith; that is why he 
formulates eodes, and gives them the sanction of a 
divine origin and authority; that is why he invokes 
the blessing of God upon his home, his daily work, his 
social and political institutions, his most personal 
hopes and his grandest visions for the world. 


The Strains and Pressures of the World 


All of us today are constantly aware of strains and 
pressures that threaten to warp our judgment and 
undermine our basic faith. The world situation has 
given them new force and an unrelenting urgency, 
against which our habitual “inner braces” are hope- 
lessly inadequate. I would suggest that these pres- 
sures may be classified as of three kinds—the pressure 
of the immediate, of the material, and of the personal. 
Nobody can escape their growing and menacing 
assault; nor do we want to, for such an escape would 
be surrender. What we can do is to build up the 
counterbalancing pressures of the eternal, the spiritual, 
and the universal; and this we must do, if we are to 
- survive as human souls, retaining the power to see the 
right, to choose it, and to follow it to the end. 

All the traditional forms and practices of religion 
are available to us as means to this end. We do not 
use them all, of course, but we choose from among 
them those that will best serve us in our present 
condition and need. We recognize the danger that 
hovers over him “whose soul is flat,” and we affirm 
our faith that “the soul can split the sky in two.” 
Whatever keeps us aware of that danger and firm in 
that faith, we will use—gladly and gratefully—whether 


it has come down to us from an immemorial past or’ 


whether it was conceived and created by men of our 
own time. Whatever compels us to remember the 
eternal and the total in this present world of ours, 
whatever drives us to come to terms with the enduring 
auspices of our destiny as men and women, whatever 
pushes aside the barriers between our human earth- 
bound hearts and the face of God, is what we require 
(in the most desperately practical sense) if we are to 
keep on in the right direction with courage and good 
cheer. 
While I was thinking about the theme of this paper, 
I happened to turn to John Buchan’s “Sir Walter 
Scott,” and re-read the final chapter. The book was 
published in 1931, but these words might have been 
written last week: “In these days of emotional in- 
~ security we are apt to confuse the normal with the 
mediocre, and to assume that largeness is also shallow- 
ness. We are a little afraid of the high road and find 
more attraction in the crooked byways.” What John 
Buchan helps us to see in the life and character of 
Sir Walter is just what we need in these times, and it 
is the product of a serious and wise concern with 
religion—not the crooked byways of sectarianism, nor 
the quagmires of futile theological controversy, nor the 
waste lands of arid rationalism, but the clear, open 
freedom of the high road along which pilgrim bands 


in every age have marched with quiet and confident 
strength, singing their faith. 
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their new church home. This small, delightful building 
was dedicated on November 15th. Besides offering a 
bright, inspiring place of worship it has redecorated 
parish rooms and a new kitchen. 

Of peculiar significance in demonstrating the 
mounting power of this church, is the increasing 
number of Phillips-Exeter boys who have elected the 
Unitarian church as their place of worship. At the 
beginning of Mr. Hoagland’s ministry there were two. 
Two years ago there were four, last year there were 
fourteen and this year thirty-six. That our church in 
Exeter has been able increasingly to attract their 
participation speaks highly for the vital role that this 
church is playing in the life of the community. 

Such a sudden increase of activity naturally leads 
one to be cautious. But with the evidence of steady 
growth that has gone on in the past five years, the 
high confidence of the people of Exeter, and the 
Stonehams’ ability, it seems safe to predict that the 
church will go on to even greater usefulness. 

Although the three ministers mentioned above 
deserve unqualified praise for the work they have 
done, the present achievements would never have been 
possible had not there been an enthusiastic, hard- 
working, and broad-minded lay group in Exeter. They 
wanted a Unitarian church continued there, and they 
have provided the work, the money, and the spirit 
to make possible today’s success. In the final analysis 
all our churches do a good job in proportion as the 
laymen of the church participate in their work. 

It can be argued that the increasing numbers at 
Sunday worship and Sunday School and more activi- 
ties in the church are not the true and full measure of 
the value of a church as an institution. This is of 
course true, but these things coupled with actual 
membership in the church are basic. Unless we have 
an institution it cannot have any influence on its 
constituents or in its community. We owe it to our 
fellow men to set our church houses in order and on 
this solid foundation to promote a healthy growth in 
numbers and in spirit. 


I know that men urge in argument that the 
Constitution of the United States is the supreme 
law of the land and that the Constitution sanc- 
tions slavery. There is no supreme law but that 
made by God; if our laws contradict that, the 
sooner they are broken, why, the better. 

TuHEeoporE PAarKER 
. “First Sermon on Slavery” 
West Roxbury, 1841 
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The Merry-Go-’Round 
By VIVIAN T. POMEROY 
Oi. upon a time and long ago I knew a little 


girl, whose name I cannot tell you; so I had 

better call her the Little Girl Without a Name. 
She lived in the deep, quiet country and never went to 
the cities at all. The place where she lived was in 
Cornwall, which is the part of England nearest America. 
I used to see her sometimes when she went for a walk 
with her father, holding his hand. Together they 
would walk down the street of the village—past cottage 
windows full of geraniums, past the duck-pond, and 
amid the open fields where the sea winds blew. As I 
vemember her, she was dressed in a navy suit—like a 
sailor. I mean, a navy cap with H. M.S. Victorious 
on it, and a coat with brass buttons. Several times I 
walked with the little girl and her father; and one 
day, with the hand not held, she felt right down in the 
navy coat and very deep, where the crumbs and bits 
of fluff hide, she found a small white candy—at least 
it had been once!—and gave it to me. Gallantly I ate 
it. That was a great bit of fun. 

But it was when she was beginning really to grow 
up that I knew her. I stayed in her father’s house; and 
he said rather anxiously to me: “Don’t speak of the 
city to her; she is well enough here.” Secretly she 
asked me many things about the city. Most of all she 
wanted to know about something which once, only 
once, had come from the city to the village. It was a 
merry-go-round. She told me how from her high nur- 
sery window she had seen the merry-go-round in the 
meadow beyond the garden wall; she had knelt on a 
chair and watched the lights flare and heard wild merry 
music. There was the great dazzling thing with poles 
of twisted brass; it had swung round; horses going up 
and down—faster, faster—with laughing children and 
people clinging. The manes of the horses were flung 
out to the wind; their eyes were fiery. It was the most 
wonderful thing she had ever seen. She could not ride 
on it, she could not go out-of-doors at all, because she 
was a sick little girl. But when she dreamed her loveli- 
est dreams, she was always on the merry-go-round— 
laughing, clinging, swinging up and down, lights flaring, 
music blaring, horses’ eyes flashing, round and round 
and round. And never now would the dream come 
true, unless she went far away from the city. I could 
only tell her to wait. 


Now comes the most extraordinary part of this 
story. Years and years after that night, when the 
Little Girl Without a Name from her high nursery 
window saw the merry-go-round, I came to America. 
It was September. I landed in New York; spent a few 
days there; then went to Yale College in New Haven. 
20 
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Some Unitarian meetings were being held there— 
many meetings, many speeches, much clapping of 
hands. And one night I was stolen away from a long, 
hot meeting by several Unitarian ministers of good 
repute, who drove me a few miles to the Shore. I can- 
not say what place it was to which they took me; I 
could not find it again; I only know I went. Close to 
the Shore, with blazing lights that put out the stars, 
there were rows and rows of stalls. On the stalls were 
gay blankets, gorgeous rings, burning jewels of ruby 
glass, hams and candies, and wheels spinning numbers; 
and by the stalls were mysterious Chinamen. Suddenly 
there was wild, loud music and shouts of laughter. 
Right before me was a merry-go-round; and—most 
extraordinary—close beside the merry-go-round, her 
eyes dancing, was the same little girl, only quite grown 
up. Really there—in Connecticut, U. S. A. I would 
have known her anywhere. She was twenty years 
older; but her face was a happy face. There was no 
time for explanations. I took her hand. “Now,” I 
said, “now, at last, you shall ride on the merry-go- 
round.” 

The horses swung and halted, their wooden heads 
arched, their eyes full of fire. A man, with a scarlet 
nose and roaring voice, shouted: “Step up! Step up!” 
I urged the one-time little girl forward. “Come on!” I 
said. “Vl go with you.” But an odd thing happened. 
A little breeze came twirling by, salt with the smell of 


- the sea—the same great sea on the other side of which 


the little girl had been born. And at that very moment, 
when she could have made the dream come true, she 
held back. Her eyes became dark and still and deep; 
and she said, softly: “I won’t take a chance. I think 
Uve had a merry-go-round in my heart all these years, 
and, if I rode on this one, I might lose it; I might turn 
my gold into tinsel.” 


I do not remember what exactly I said in reply, but 
it was something like this: “Little Girl, whom I used 
to know, you always will have the merry-go-round 
in your heart. Whatever happens, always, every day 
of the year, you will be as young as Christmas itself; 
for you will keep the gift of Wonder.” 


Pioneers of 1942 
By FRANCES W. WOOD 


F you are somewhere between ten and fourteen, 
| especially if you are a boy, you like to read stories 

of early pioneer days in our country. When we 
sing “How Beautiful for Spacious Skies” or “God Bless 
America,” it is easy to recall pictures we have seen of 
the green rolling plains of the Middle West; of cowboys 
roaming the prairies; of thick forests and snow-capped 


mountains of the Far West. It is not so easy for us, 
however, to imagine the struggles of pioneer days, 
when long caravans of covered wagons plowed through 
the mud of the Middle West into unexplored plains or 
broke the first trail over a rugged mountain. 

The boys and girls of those days did not need to 
turn to books for stories of adventure, for they knew 
first-hand what it was to make camp at night, gather- 
ing the travelers and animals in the center and placing 
the wagons close together in a great circle in order to 
protect themselves against the Indians. The older 
girls took care of the children; the boys protected the 
women while the men fought off the attack. Everyone 
worked hard taking turns at driving the oxen, prepar- 
ing food over campfires, caring for the sick, and 
“minding” the children. It was many months before 
they found the place where they. wanted to settle; and 
when they did, the building of the log house and the 
clearmg and farming of the land was still to be done. 
But they were happy, for the most part, for they were 
free to build homes and communities in this wonderful 
new part of the country. It was worth the struggle 
and sacrifice. They had plans for America’s future. 

One of the best pioneer stories I know is told in a 
book called On to Oregon, by Honore W. Morrow. It 
tells of a young boy whose family gave up their home, 
piled their possessions on a wagon, and joined a caravan 
bound for Oregon. There were troubles galore: Indian 
attacks, sickness, storms, mud, and lost trails! The 
boy’s father and mother died and left him with a new 
baby and three children to care for. His wagon broke 
down and he lost his way in trying to catch up to the 
caravan. After many hard weeks, he led his little 
family to safety where they were taken in by a kind- 
hearted family who had arrived in Oregon weeks before. 
Each child had learned how to help care for the others, 
how to cook food over a campfire, how to ford streams, 
to bargain with the Indians, to share food equally when 
there was very little to eat, and how to hide his fear 
from the others. The story will make you cry a little 
if you're a girl perhaps, but it will make you very 
proud of being an American, of knowing American boys 
and girls like that. 

You and I are living in pioneer days in 1942! Our 
country is helping in a war for freedom. It is fighting 
to keep that very freedom which those early pioneers 
so loved—freedom not only for America, but for the 
world. 


What are American boys and girls doing now to 
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help? There has been a Junior Commandos project for 
collecting scrap. There are war stamps to buy. There 
is a Junior Red Cross program to find ways in which 
we can help everyone who needs us. Our fathers, 
uncles, and brothers are in the army and navy or are 
air raid wardens, spotters, or in some part of civilian 
defense. Our mothers and aunts are doing Red Cross 
work. Some of our big sisters are WAVES or WAACs. 
Nearly everyone is working “for a cause” just as in 
pioneer days. Just as those brave pioneers looked 
beyond the hard work to “America, the Beautiful,” 
so are Americans now looking ahead to days of peace 
when the world will be a more friendly place in which 
to live and we shall be free from war and fear and 
selfishness. 

Boys and girls of pioneer days had a wonderful 
spirit! They could be depended upon. They were 
glad to work hard. They had a sense of adventure. 
Although they were often afraid, they had great cour- 
age. We can do more than just be proud of them. We 
can try to be like them. 


For the Quiet Hour 
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FROM THE OLD YEAR TO THE NEW 


My soul, fill me with glee, as Old Year ends, 
With all its doubts and fears and tribal rage, 
And hopes too small and weak for present age, 
And give the strength of fearless faith that sends 
Free men through world with flaming zeal that tends 
To brotherhood; with dreams of prophet-sage 
That tell—the fit resolves for New Year page— 
Of ways by which the earth with heaven blends. 
Behind are easy creeds and petty ways, 

So pleasing to the slaves, because so blind, 

To crafty les that from the tyrants roll; 

Before are tasks in gleam of fateful days, 

With far horizons for the heart and mind, 

And lofty, storm-swept peaks for daring soul. 


—J. FRANKLIN BuRKHART 


A COLLECT FOR THE NEW YEAR 


O God, in whose hand are our times and seasons, 
go with us into our New Year and so replenish us 
with Thy grace that we may tread its unknown path 
with fortitude in peril, with patience in affliction, and 
with firmness in the Right. Increase our confidence 
in the power of Justice and of Truth, that we may 
faint not in the great venture but may make our path 
as a shining light which shineth more and more unto 
the perfect day. Amen. 
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The Scriptures 


The Story of the Bible. By Water Rus- 
sELL Bowie. Nashville: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press. $1.95. 


This book presents the Bible from a 
rational and liberal point of view with 
the results of constructive scholarship 
blended into the Biblical material. The 
great truths of the scriptures are care- 
fully kept in the focus of our thought. 
The author suggests, for example, that 
the stories of Genesis may be crude in 
conception and poetic in expression; but 
they emphasize the great truth that not 
accident but the living God is before 
all things, and through all life, forever. 
Although the Bible is carefully examined, 
this is not a book of criticism. Explana- 
tory material is kept to a minimum. 
Some of the less important stories and 
events are reduced to brief summaries, 
but the more significant and familiar 
parts are given in the words of the King 
James translation. The stories are told 
with dramatic power. The messages of 
the prophets are put forth with clarity. 
The wealth of material is completely 
covered, and throughout the whole there 
runs an appealing spirit of sincerity and 
reverence for the great verities of the 
scriptural account. The book will be 
of value to young people who are puz- 
zled as to what to think about the 
Bible. It will help parents who are 
endeavoring to lead their children into a 
reasonable interpretation of scriptural 
truths. Most important, it will enhance 
our understanding, increase our appre- 
ciation, and stimulate our love for a 
much-neglected book, and will help to 
bring it back into its own. 

Kennetu L. PaumMer 


Popular 


The Robe. By Luioyn C. Doveuas. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co. $2.75. 


For this work we predict wide popular- 
ity. Not because of its literary merits. 
As an artistic masterpiece, a great work 
of fiction, it leaves much to be desired. 
Mr. Douglas himself has done much 
better than this sprawling _ narrative, 
wherein plot, episodes, and character 
drawing are far from impressive. But 
this novel, whose theme is the miraculous 
qualities of the garment worn by Jesus 
at his crucifixion, has just that mingling 
of imagination and saccharine piety 
which will appeal to throngs of readers 
in orthodox households of faith. For 
ourselves, we prefer Sholem Asche’s 
The Nazarene. ACR: 
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Brief Comments 


Motives for Christian Living. By Wi- 
v1AM P. Kina, New York: Harper 
and Bros. $1.50. 


A clarion call to recognize that there 
is a worldly mind and a Christian mind, 
the one in direct opposition to the other. 
It is the business of the Christian mind 
to so change the mind of the world that 
it becomes Christian. "To do this the 
Christian mind must have motivations. 
The book is a clear exposition as to 
what these motives are. Though tra- 
ditionally evangelical, it none-the-less 
presents its challenge in stimulating 
terms. In this day of bewilderment it 
is good to have a voice telling us not 
alone what we should do, but more espe- 
cially how to do it. 

W. Wavpemar W. Arcow 


_ Universal 


| Mother 


| Angel Mo’ and her 
| Son, Roland Hayes. 
By Mac KInueEy 
Heo. Boston: Little 
Brown & Co. $2.75. 


This is a book on the life of Roland 
Hayes and his mother, Angel Mo’,—who 
was, even after her death, one of the 
strongest forces in his life. 

The author could not make his sub- 
ject “yield” in the usual third person 
singular of biography: hence his deci- 
sion to write in the first person, as 
though he.-were Hayes composing an 
autobiography. “I shall write this book, 
I thought, as Roland Hayes would if 
he, as a man of music, fain would write 
out his life himself.” Out of this deci- 
sion there emerges the one, probably in- 
evitable, weakness of the book. Helm, 
white, deeply sympathetic with the negro 


people, cannot but resent the treatment ~ 


accorded them by many, if not most, of 
his fellow whites. He puts some of this 
resentment into his Hayes—and it is, in 
this reviewer’s opinion, entirely foreign 
to the personality of the negro tenor. 
Hence the reader finds it, now and again, 
somewhat difficult to distinguish the 
real Hayes, self-possessed, unresentful, 
quietly proud of the achievements of his 
people. Helm makes us blush with 
shame; he does that admirably. But 
Hayes would not try to do that. He 


_ would instead, try to thrill us with ap- 


preciation of what his people have done 
and are doing. 

Angel Mo’ is an informative and read- 
able book. Its portrayal of the influence 
of the mother upon the son is both 
touching, without being maudlin, and 
suggestive without being didactic. Angel 
Mo’, sane, severe, strong, moral, kind 
and very, very just, gave the person- 
ality of Roland Hayes its classical form. 
We can see her influence in his refusal 
to sing even a single song by any com- 
poser until he has thoroughly acquainted 
himself with the whole range of that 
composer’s works. We see her influence, 
again, in Hayes’ insistence that the Negro 
should use the coloring in his own voice, 
and not simply ape the whites, in order 
to be a creative musician. His romantic, 
Indian father, although not nearly as im- 
portant in his life as his mother, was not 
without influence. For he gave his son 
a certain élan without which his career 
would have been impossible. Helm has 
Hayes confess this in a passage of rare 
beauty: “When my father called a deer, 
he was a buck himself. In transactions 
with untamed life he made an offering 
of his whole nature. It is perfectly clear 
to me now that he opened the way for 
me to become a musician by showing 
me how to offer my body, in imitation of 
him, to receive the music which he taught 
me to discover in the natural world. I 
learned from my father how the body 
follows the imagination. If singing is to 
be a really imaginative art it must give 
off, on each occasion, the effect of a fresh 
creation in which mind and body act 
together. The body must respond freely 
and newly to the mind’s momentary act 
of recreation. Thus a song becomes a 
personal expression, and not merely an 
animated transcription of the composer's 
notes.” 

An intimate picture of one of the 
world’s greatest artists is skillfully drawn 
in this book. It is well worth reading. 


Marion Anp Irving Murray 


Moving 


Reprisal. By Erne Vance. Boston: 


Little Brown & Co. $2.50. 


Now that the identity of Ethel Vance 
is known, added interest attaches to her 
latest novel. Although lacking in the 
sensational situations which abounded in 
Escape, Reprisal is the better book. 
Equally timely, it comes nearer to being 
genuine literature, this novel which pic- 
tures the clash of contrasting states of 


mind. There are stirring incidents. The 
atmosphere of suspense is sustained to the 
final page. The drama is not external, 
but spiritual; being concerned with a 
group of people, gathered in a country 
house in Brittany during the German 
occupation of France, and the several 
reactions to the threat of impending peril 
and possible death. Each member of the 
dramatis personae is vividly portrayed. 
The plot moves rapidly and convincingly 
to its mevitable conclusion. Unquestion- 
ably, one of the best novels of the year. 


A. R. H. 


Inside the Reich 


This Is The Enemy. By  Freprerick 
OxrcusNER with the United Press 
Staff. Boston: Little Brown & Co. 
$3.00. 


This is like Shirer’s Berlin Diary, 
Howard Smith’s Last Train From Berlin, 
Harry Flannery’s Assignment To Berlin, 
and sundry other volumes giving inside 
views of Nazidom in wartime; but with 
a difference. For one thing, it is writ- 
ten, not by one man, but by five men, 
all of them skilled reporters who can 
speak with authority. The result is a 
work both impressive and _ significant, 
one of whose outstanding qualities is the 
coolness with which it is written. Here 
is no hysteria, but a calm, restrained, 
terse statement of facts based on the 
personal experiences of a group of trained 
observers. We question if the situation 
now existing within the borders of the 
German Reich has ever been dissected 
with equal clarity and power. There is 
much that is new. Likewise, much that 
is presented with fresh vigor. There are 
masterly analyses of the characters of 
German leaders, Hitler, Goering, Goeb- 
bels, Ribbentrop, all the evil crew, based 
on personal observation. There is search- 
ing dissection of the psychology of Willi 
Schultz, average German. Other chap- 
ters deal with the Teutonic technique of 
war, Nazi propaganda, treatment of con- 
quered peoples, etc. The result is a plain 
statement of what the United Nations 
are up against which deserves to be 
read, and pondered, by every American 
citizen. This is a book you cannot af- 
ford to miss. ORL: 


Israel Today 


Modern Jewish Problems. By Rast 
Rotanp B. Girretsoun. Cincin- 
nati: Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations. 


Rabbi Gittelsohn has done an excel- 
lent piece of work in providing for high 
school classes and Jewish youth groups a 
textbook bearing upon those major prob- 
lems that face the Jew today. In their 
present mimeographed form, these two 
volumes, a teacher’s handbook and a pupil 
problem book, are undoubtedly intended 
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to serve as material for an educational 
experiment. However, even a rapid re- 
view of these excellently organized and 
so pedagogically arranged and equipped 
chapter and pages will convince the reli- 
gious educator of their intrinsic worth 
and achievement. 

While these volumes will undoubtedly 
be eagerly welcomed by our Jewish 
friends as a most desirable addition to 
their curriculum material in the high 
school and youth brackets of the syna- 
gogue schools, they should also be of 
great interest to Christian teachers of 
religion. These volumes show an admir- 
able technique of approach to a particu- 
lar area of religious problems, in this 
instance, the problems of a religious 
minority which is seeking to find a more 
practical “modus vivendi” in a Christian 
environment. Since the problem of 
Jewish-Christian co-operation is as much 
a matter of concern to the Christian, or 
certainly should be, as it is to the Jew, 
a calm and reasonable review of such 
“problems” as here presented may well 
serve the Christian church school teacher 
and religious expert together with his 
Jewish colleague. 

I would not hesitate to endorse to 
our Christian church schools, especially 
to those of the liberal traditions, the use 
of these textbooks for a semester’s study. 


Kart M. Caworowsky 
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Nutshell Comments 


a Se ry 


[SRE SESS Sea ek GER COR SOREN, URE OSE a 
A Paraphrase of Job’s Dark Days. By 
Cuartes B. Warren. New York: 


Henry Harrison, publisher. $1.50. 


A plodding and faithful transcription 
of the Book of Job into rhyming lines. 
The question is—why attempt to gild 
the lily? The majestic poetry of the 
original is ruined by this pedestrian 
treatment, with no compensating insights 


gained. PSP: 


A High Wind Rising. By Exste S1nc- 
MAsTER. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
Co. $2.50. 


The story of the colonizing of the 
Blue Mountains of Pennsylvania by 
German immigrants in the years before 
the French and Indians Wars. A boy 
brought up by Indians becomes inter- 
preter and peacemaker between the two 
peoples. The tempo of the narrative is 
often slowed up by: the weight of too 
much Indian lore. One feels that the 
author had more local color than she 
knew what to do with; and dumped it 
all in at the expense of a simple story. 
All this will, however, interest the pres- 
ent inhabitants of eastern Pennsylvania. 
Miss Singmaster writes from her home 
on the battlefield of Gettysburg, and has 


the mixed ancestry of English, German, 
and Dutch of so many people of that 
region. 

Racuet SToNEHAM 


Nobody's Children. By Rose Kusz- 
MAUvL. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
Co. $2.50. 


Nobody’s Children is a stark but not 
unpleasant story of twenty-eight tough, 
resentful little boys in an orphanage in 
the middle west. Miss Kuszmaul has 
avoided the twin pitfalls that await 
writers about orphan asylums—the pit- 
falls of pathos on the one hand and 
romantic glamor on the other. Without 
an extra word, with little description, 
she tells of an embittered young woman 
who tackles the job of managing these 
youngsters so well-versed in hating all 


‘authority. Her bewilderment, defeatism, 


and final success in winning the boys’ 
respect and friendship make a fine, real- 
istic, human, even exciting story. 


RacuEt STONEHAM 


Our Hunches. By Grorce SANpFoRD 
Foster. New York: Fleming H. 
Revell. $1.25. 


Written out of a wide experience by a 
physician who has had ample opportunity 
to observe the motives of human beings. 
More a case study of human emotions 
than a study of “hunches.” The title 
is therefore a bit misleading. It has 
real merit in that it is packed with 
human interest stories which will cause 
the reader to ask himself—“I wonder if 
I am like that?” Just good common 
sense plus the Christian motive of “doing 
unto others,” is the thesis of-his plea. 
A good book for self-examination. 


Wo We, W.. A: 


Why hold the Hound? Poems by 
Eveanor Siater. New York: Henry 
Harrison, publisher. $1.50. 


A sensitive and compassionate mind 
finds rich experience in this volume. Not 
only the world of nature but the human 
scene is made luminous by understand- 
ing. The depths both of experience and 
thought are plumbed and there is a 
corresponding scaling of the heights. 

Well worth both reading and _ re- 
reading. P.P. 


Several of our ministers are in situations 
which necessitate the use of an automobile 
in order to perform their expected duties. 
Are there any members of our churches 
who have put up their cars because of 
gas and tire rationing who would be will- 
ing to offer them for such use or sell them 


at a price less than their admitted worth 
in order that the welfare of some church 
could benefit from their generosity? 
Please communicate with the Depart- 
ment of the Ministry, 25 Beacon Street. 


SERVICE AT HOME AND ABROAD 


HERE is a compelling force which 

makes us all, at the turn of the year, 
look back on what has been done and 
look eagerly forward to what we intend 
to do. 


America’s first year of war has nat- 
urally meant vastly increased problems 
for the Unitarian Service Committee, in 
its two main fields of foreign service. 
Overseas emigration is still continuing— 
five Unitarian proteges arrived in this 
country early in December; but stricter 
regulations and the complete Axis occu- 
pation of France mean that each indi- 
vidual case requires much more con- 
sideration and careful assistance. Our 
Lisbon office bas this year initiated the 
Unitarian Center at Caldas, in Portugal, 
for the many refugees who are likely to 
be there for the duration. 


The occupation of southern France has 
brought to an end American direction of 
our Marseille Center, but the widely 
recognized medical work it was doing is 
still being continued by the French and 
refugee staff. Detailed reports on the 
treatment of starvation as a disease, 
which are invaluable for our further 
work, have been received in America. 
This scientific study has been one of our 
special projects in the internment camps 
during the past year. 


As we look forward to the New Year, 
we see the tremendous new opportunities 
which have suddenly developed, coinci- 
dent with new problems. In Geneva, 
where Mr. and Mrs. Field, formerly in 
Marseille, are now directing our Swiss 
office, increased needs are presented by 
the new influx of refugees. In North 
Africa and the Middle East, more Hib- 
bert Houses are urgently needed for 
United Nations’ troops. Free French 
Africa presents a wide field for service. 
In South America, a colony for refugee 
settlement has been offered to the Com- 
mittee. Daily, almost hourly, other op- 
portunities are arising throughout the 
world, challenging devotion to humani- 
tarian effort. 


On the home front, Unitarians have 
an unrivaled chance to serve in child 
care projects and community welfare 
work, for which wartime conditions em- 
phasize the necessity. 


For what we have done we can, with 
due modesty, be proud; and we press 
forward joyfully to the wider fields of 
action and enlarged opportunities for 
service. New vistas open before us as 
time marches on. 


Sern T. Gano, Vice Chairman 
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A NEW YEAR OF SERVICE 
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At the Unitarian Service Committee Dinner,. from left to right, 


Charles Boyer, Frederick Griffin, Ethel Barrymore Colt, Charles R. Joy. 


FRANCO-AMERICAN SOLIDARITY 


Two hundred.and fifty Unitarians and 
their friends gathered at the Hotel 
Roosevelt in New York City on Novem- 
ber 15 under the auspices of the Unita- 
rian Service Committee, to celebrate the 
growing solidarity between France and 
the United States. Charles Boyer of 
Hollywood, distinguished French actor, 
spoke on “The Work of the Unitarian 
Service Committee” in moving and elo- 
quent terms. He paid tribute as a na- 
tive Frenchman, now a naturalized 
American citizen, to the humanitarian 
work of the Unitarians both with refu- 
gees and for the children of southern 
France. 

Madame Genevieve Tabouis, editor of 
Pour la Victoire and author of They 
Called Me Cassandra, spoke on “The 
Significance of Recent Events in North 
Africa.” “Also on the program as speakers 
were Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert, general 
secretary of the Federal Council of 
Churches in America, speaking on “Ob- 
servations During a Recent Trip to 
France”; Dr. Charles R. Joy, European 
Commissioner of the Unitarian Service 
Committee, who spoke on “Service Work 
In This Crisis”; and Rey. Stephen H. 
Fritchman of Boston, who presented the 
appeal for contributions to the work of 
Unitarian Service Committee. The sum 
raised at the dinner, including a few 
contributions received - following the 
event but as a part of this appeal, was 
$4,000. 

Miss Ethel Barrymore Colt sang both 
at the beginning and conclusion of the 
program. Mr. Percival Brundage, of 
Montclair, N. J., presided and _ intro- 


duced the chairman of the evening’s 
program, Dr. Frederick R. Griffin, min- 
ister of the First Unitarian Church. 
Philadelphia. 

Mr. Andre Philip, Fighting French 
Commissioner of Labor and the Interior, 
whose five children were brought to 
safety here by the Committee, had agreed 
to address the dinner meeting. He was 
unfortunately prevented from attending 
by an urgent call back to London just 
prior to the date. In a letter to Mr. 
Alfred F. Whitman, secretary of the 
Unitarian Service Committee, he ex- 
pressed his regret at not being able to 
meet the Committee and concluded: 
“May I take this opportunity to thank 
you once more for the help you gave 
me and the splendid job you have been 
doing for my country.” 


GILBERT HOUSE REOPENS 


On December 20th Gilbert Community 
House in Ypsilanti, Michigan, reopened 
its doors which had been closed since 
September Ist, following the youth work- 
camp there under the direction of Rey. 
Edward Redman. Today this large com- 
munity center, started as a Unitarian 
project under Unitarian Service Commit- 
tee auspices, is completely sponsored by 
local leadership and resources. Mr. 
Rudolf Jordan, formerly of Winchester, 
Mass., a Unitarian layman and experi- 
enced social worker, is director. The 
house now offers an attractive community 
center for workers and their families in 
the vicinity of the vast Willow Run 
Bomber plant. ‘ 


SERVICE FROM THE SERVED 


The Unitarian Social Center Fills a Great Need for Refugees at Caldas, Portugal 


ATHER like the “lend-lease in re- 

verse” which is now operating in 
Australia and Britain, a number of the 
people in Portugal whom the Service 
Committee has been glad to help are now 
“chipping in” with their own measure 
of service to the common cause. 

Not far from Lisbon, in the little town 
of Caldas da Rainha (named, curiously 
enough, after a queen of Portugal who 
is credited with having founded the first 
“relief society,” the Misericordia) , there 
are between fiye and six hundred refu- 
gees who are unable to emigrate overseas 
aad who are domiciled in this one place 
by compulsion of the Portuguese police. 
Refugees cannot leave the town without 
a permit, and cannot obtain permits very 
often or without a good reason. 

When two of the most valued staff 
members from the Service Committee’s 
Lisbon office were sent to Caldas early 
in 1942, they made a virtue of the neces- 
sity, found an old farmhouse to live in 
and developed it as a Unitarian center 
for the benefit of all who cared to use 
it. A little library was started, and 
classes formed in English and Spanish 
by refugee linquists; another refugee 
with a taste for carpentry helped our 
workers to make benches, chairs, and 
tables. 

Then things began going with a swing. 
A gift of some knitting wool started the 
idea that the women might knit for 
prisoners and the Red Cross. “Ten 
women soon used up the first lot of 
wool,” reports Mrs. Elisabeth Dexter, 
who is now in Lisbon and sends us this 
account, “and this was then supple- 
mented by some obtained from the 
British Red Cross; I decided to buy 
the next lot from some money given me 
for something special by two good friends 
at home. The number of women has 
increased to over thirty. They meet 
twice a week at the farm, where tea is 
served (also provided by my fairy god- 
mothers, though they do not yet know 
it!). Last week we were delighted to 


see some fine stout socks which had been 
knit to measure for two poor fellows who 
have been in prison for over a year. The 
British wool of course goes back to the 
British Red Cross, and a gift is now ac- 
cumulating to the Portuguese Red Cross 
(it seems that there are a good many 
Portuguese who fought in the French 
army and are now prisoners in Ger- 
many). Did I say that the Quakers 
have given considerable wool recently, 
enough I think to last several weeks 
unless our numbers multiply alarmingly? 
We plan to encourage an occasional 
article for one’s own family, but the idea 
is chiefly to knit for other people.” 

Knitting was the start; now it has 
gone on to shoemaking. One of the men 
turned out a “pair of shoes he had made 
for his wife. “You would not have liked 
them,’ Mrs. Dexter tells us. *Wooden 
soles, heavy leather tops reaching well 
above the ankle, but the flannel lining is 
soft and everyone says they are grand 
to wear in prison and also in Caldas 
mud.” 

The best thing was not the shoes, but 
the shoemaker—one of the unfortunate 
people in whom years of Waiting and 
hoping, topped off by confinement in 
one place, have produced what our staff 
describe as an attack of “barbed wire 
sickness.” The praise given to his handi- 


work encouraged him to make shoes for 


A Unitarian Staff Member Surveys 
the Market at Caldas da Rainha. 


other people, starting with the two men 
in prison, and now he is making shoes 
and teaching other refugees to make 
them, and forgetting his own depression 
in the process. 

The Unitarian Service Committee is 
the only relief agency to have resident 
representatives in Caldas. They go to 
Lisbon alternately, one each week, re- 
porting problems and bringing back the 
money to pay the subsistence allowances 
the Committee grants to those of the 
refugees in its charge. 

Some of the refugees have means of 
their own, and others are assisted by the 
Jewish Committees or the Quakers. How- 
ever, about a hundred people (including 
Czechs, Poles, French, expatriated Ger- 
mans, Austrians, Belgians, Russians, 
Dutch, Danes, Greeks, Spaniards, Ru- 
manians, Hungarians, Filipinos, Yugo- 
slavs, Latvians, South Africans, Swiss, 
British, and Americans) come in more 
or less regularly for help of some kind, 
although only about twenty are in receipt 
of financial relief. 

On the recent monthly visit to Caldas 
of the Quakers’ American representative, 
the farm organized a jolly dinner and 
party in his honor. They borrowed a 
victrola from a neighboring farm, and 
had dancing; and the Service Commit- 
tee’s staff members—who number first- 
rate singing among their accomplish- 
ments—led some choruses. 

Now more furniture is needed, and 
the carpenters in the group are getting 
busy. “We are also trying to get a ra- 
dio, and think it can be done for very 
little money. This would be a great 
boon. Many of the refugees like to hear 
the news, and only one or two radios are 
available in the town.” 

The service given to these people is 
certainly bringing returns a_hundred- 
fold. Is there anything more rewarding 
than to know that such a group is be- 
ing enabled again to know the blessing 
of giving, while still compelled by neces- 
sity to receive? 
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Al Souls Chuseh Tulsa Ollahowe 


News of the Churches’ 


Tusa, Oxua. Nov. 8 was a day set 
apart in All Souls’ Church for the dedica- 
tion of an American flag, “emblem of 
our American way of life.” The service, 
led by the minister, Dr. George F. Pat- 
terson, began with an exhortation to per- 
sonal dedication to the things for which 
the flag stands. A bugle sounded forth 
from the balcony and at the roll of the 
drum, a color guard carried the flag down 
the broad aisle and stood at attention at 
the chancel steps, during the responsive 
reading taken from “A Service of Wor- 
ship in Time of War.” Dr. Patterson 
preached on “The Meaning of the Flag,” 
and placed in the sanctuary a roster of 
those in All Souls’ family who are serving 
with the armed forces of our country, 
“not that we hope thus to honor them, 
for in their service they are honored far 
beyond our power to add or detract, but 
rather that we may bear them in our 
minds and hearts as those, who, while 
absent in body are ever present in our 
thoughts.” 


Martierta, Onto. Several miles from 
the city is a Civilian Public Service 
Camp for conscientious objectors. To- 
ward these men the community feeling 
was one of enmity. Rev. Morton deC. 
Nachlas, minister of the First Unitarian 
Church, heard many intolerant remarks 
made about the objectors. On Nov. 15, 
in a sermon, “Is the Church Practicing 
Christianity?” he defended the right of 
the C.O.’s to believe as they wish, even 
though he himself is not an objector. 
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When the service ended the members of 
the church of their own accord instructed 
Mr. Nachlas to write a formal invitation 
to the C.O.’s asking them to feel free to 
use the church at all times. “As an or- 
ganization devoted to the worship of 
God, to the brotherhood of man, and 
the betterment of our world, we respect- 
fully invite you to join us in our efforts 
to maintain and achieve the ideal way of 
life.” 


Bautmore, Mp. In the Baltimore Sun 
of Noy. 22, appeared a feature. article 
titled, “Oasis for Strangers.” The author 
gave a vivid and enthusiastic account 
of the work being done by the First Uni- 
tarian Church under the leadership of 
its minister, Rev. W. Waldemar W. 
Argow, Th.D. The “Welcome Stranger” 
party for which the only requirement for 
admission was the fact of being a 
stranger in Baltimore was described. In- 
vitations had been sent through various 
channels and the newcomers responded 
in a way which showed clearly how deep 
was their hunger for companionship. 
Each newcomer was tagged with his 
name and address. The hosts, consist- 
ing of 10 couples of assorted ages to 
correspond with all possible variations 
in those of their guests, were similarly 
identified. Old-fashioned games broke 
the ice and new ones were introduced by 
the hosts. 

This affair was the latest step inau- 
gurated by Mr. Argow to mitigate the 
loneliness of service men and others in 


the city, and to strengthen the sense of 
solidarity between Americans and other 
members of the United Nations. More 


than 7,000 soldiers, sailors, and marines ~ 


have visited the Unitarian Service Cen- 
ter at the parish house since it was 
opened in January, 1942, attending the 
monthly dances, making use of the type- 
writers and other facilities provided. 
Hostesses are in constant attendance, 
women of the congregation volunteering 
for this service at regular intervals. 

Each Sunday at the church, in order 
to promote a feeling of our common cause 
with other members of the United Na- 
tions, the national anthem of one of these 
countries is sung in the original tongue 
by a native son or daughter. At the 
same time the flag of the country being 
honored is displayed in the chancel with 
the Stars and Stripes. 


Houston, Tex. Ministers may worry 
about the loss of church attendance due 
to gas and tire rationing, but one of 
them, Rev. John C. Petrie, minister of 
the First Unitarian Church of Houston, 
acted to overcome the difficulty. Sent 
to each member was an_ attractive 
mimeographed list of friends and mem- 
bers with addresses and telephone num- 
bers, arranged according to residence in 
the various sections of Houston. “Use 
it,” is the advice, “if you want to work 
out a share-the-car plan with a neigh- 
bor.” 


Curcaco, Inu. At the Third Church, 
there was held recently a “Home-Coming 
Dinner” with excellent attendance and 
a good program. Ten speakers were 
selected from the group gathered there 
and each contributed to the discussion 
of the general topic, “The Church in 
War Time,” by meeting the assignment, 
“If I Had One Suggestion to Make.” 
Due to the lively toastmaster, a serious 
program was given many humorous 
highlights. Among the suggestions were 
the following: a well-planned educational 
program to clarify war and peace issues; 
vigorous preaching’ of the social gospel; 
distinctive publicity and promotion plans 
that will “sell” the church and its pro- 
gram to the people of Chicago; a social 
activities program for men in the armed 
forces and better congregational singing! 


InpraNnapo.is, Inv. Believing that in — 
this city there are hundreds of men and 
women who rightly belong to All Souls’ 
Church, but are not aware of the exist- 
ence of a liberal church, a “Committee 
of Forty” has been organized. Its func- 
tion will be the formulation and carry- 
ing out of a program designed to reach 
and enlist the active support of a sub-— 
stantially new group of people. The 
executive committee of the “Committee 
of Forty” consists of Dr. E. Burdette 
Backus, the minister, and two laymen. 


Monrreat, P. Q., Canapa. This year 
marks the 100th anniversary of the 
founding of the Church of the Messiah 
in this city, the first Institution of the 
Unitarian faith to take root in Canadian 
soil. Few Unitarian churches in this 
continent have been molded by richer 
or more varied liberal influences than 
those which have contributed to its 
growth. The first attempt to form a 
liberal religious society was made in 1832, 
but there were many setbacks and it 
was not until June 6, 1842, that the 
church was finally organized. By 1857 
the congregation had outgrown the old 
church and a larger one, the first Church 
of the Messiah, was erected on the same 
spot. In 1880 Rev. W. S. Barnes, for- 
merly of Woburn, Mass., became minis- 
ter and served faithfully for 30 years. 
The present building, dedicated on Jan. 
5, 1908, and erected in a more advan- 
tageous part of the city, is a fitting me- 
morial to him. 


In 1854, and again in 1917, the Gen- 
eral Conference met in Montreal. To 
commemorate the latter event and to 
mark the completion of a century of 
peace between the British Empire and 
the United States, a tablet was placed 
in the Church of the Messiah, a copy of 
which hangs in Unitarian Headquar- 
ters at 25 Beacon St., Boston. 


Since 1909, Dr. Frederick R. Griffin, 
Rev. Dudley H. Ferrell, Dr. Sydney B. 
Snow, and Rev. Lawrence Clare have 
served the church. The present minister, 
Rev. Angus deM. Cameron, is the first 
Canadian to serve. This may be con- 
sidered an indication that religious lib- 
eralism in Canada is producing its own 
leaders. 

In its centenary year, the church finds 
itself in a healthy and vigorous condition, 
with a constituency of 750, with able lay 
leadership and well-organized church 
life. It has a splendid reputation in the 
city. In 1924 the People’s Forum of 
Montreal began to hold their meetings 
in the church on Sunday evenings. Dur- 
ing Mr. Clare’s ministry, the Everyman 
Players Group was founded and _pro- 
duced religious plays in the church. 

The anniversary services were three in 
number, all celebrated on Nov. 8. At 11 
a..m., Dr. Snow conducted the service 
and Dr. Eliot preached the sermon, titled, 
“The Faith That Dares Make Plans.” 
A tablet in memory of Mr. Clare was 
dedicated. From 6:30 to 7:15 an organ 
recital was given by George M. Brewer, 
organist of the church for 30 years and 
one of the outstanding musicians of 
Montreal. The evening service, con- 
ducted by Mr. Cameron, was followed 
by an informal reception in Channing 
Hall. 


Kineston, Mass. Nov. 8 marked the 
225th anniversary of the First Parish 
ae in celebration of which several 
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interesting observances were held. Miss 
Mary W. Drew read a paper before the 
Alliance branch on the subject, “The 
Early Women of the Church,” on the 
Thursday preceding that date. On Sun- 
day a commemoration service was held 
in the church and featured an historical 
address by Miss Emily F. Drew. This 
was full of interesting details about the 
early days of the parish and their cus- 
toms. During the 225 years since the 
parish was founded there have been 
only 14 ministers. Rev. L. Gordon 
Adamson has served the church since 
1925. 

Continuing the celebration a birthday 
supper was held on Novy. 11. Adults, 
175 in number, were served at the Beal 
Meeting House and 50 members of the 
church school were given supper at the 
parsonage. Immediately following the 
meal, the pupils marched to the Beal 
House where old and young joined in an 
ovation to Miss Mary W. Drew, who 
had been superintendent of the church 
school for 37 years and assistant super- 
intendent for many years before that. 
During all this time Miss Drew has given 
continuous service to the church and 
Alliance. The parade was led by the 
Junior Choir, followed by a march of the 
years, each pupil carrying a dated stand- 
ard, beginning with 1942 and ending with 
1906. Miss Drew was presented with a 
corsage of orchids by Charles L. Far- 
rington, Jr., of the Primary division and 
with a sewing basket filled with bills and 
coins by Mr. Adamson. An original 
song was sung by the assembly. Dr. 
Frederick May Eliot, special guest at 
the supper, paid high tribute to Miss 
Drew’s contribution to the denomination. 


Church of the Wee 
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A service was held in the church at 8 
o'clock with a program closely following 
that of 1917 when the church observed 
its 200th anniversary. Ministers of 
neighboring churches participated; Rev. 
Floyd J. Taylor of Plymouth offered the 
prayer; Rev. Arthur E. Coar of Pem- 
broke led the responsive reading; Dr. 
Eliot preached the sermon, and Rev. 
Alfred R. Hussey, minister emeritus of 
Plymouth, pronounced the benediction. 


Mitwavukesr, Wis. The centenary of 
the First Unitarian Church was ob- 
served Noy. 15 with two services. In 
the morning, Rev. Robert D. Richard- 
son, who was ordained there in June, 
1928, and is now minister of the First 
Unitarian Church of Medford, Mass., 
preached the sermon. The hymns used 
were all written by Rev. William C. Gan- 
nett, who was minister from 1868 to 1870, 
Dr. Frederick May Eliot preached at the 
evening service. Dr. Eliot is a cousin of 
Rev. William G. Eliot, who was minister. 
of the church from 1896 to 1901, and 
he is a grandson of Rev. William G. 
Eliot who, in 1856, came to the aid of 
the church in a critical period of its 
history. An exhibit of historical material 
was to be seen during the informal re- 
ception held in the church parlors. On 
the program for the day was printed 
“the first call”: 

“Those citizens of Milwaukee friendly 
to the organization of a Unitarian Con- 
gregation in this town are requested to 
meet in Roger’s Building on Thursday 
evening next at early candlelight.” (The 
Milwaukee Courier, Aug. 18, 1841.) 

Rev. Ralph E. Bailey is the present 
minister. 
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Rev. Howarp B. Barp, S. T. D., min- 
ister of the First Unitarian Church in 
San Diego, Calif., was appointed mayor 
of the city by the City Council on Dee. 2. 


Rey. Dana McL. Greevey, president 
of the Greater Boston Council of 
Churches, represented the Protestant 
congregations of Boston at the memorial 
services for the deceased victims of the 
Cocoanut Grove disaster of Nov. 29. 
Representatives of the three major faiths, 
the Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant, 
joined Mayor Tobin in broadcasting over 
station WEEI on Sunday, Dee. 6. 


Sanrorp Bares, New York State 
Parole Commissioner, and first moder- 
ator of the A.U.A., is the author of a 
thought-provoking article in the New 
York Times Magazine of Nov. 8— 
“Johnny: 14 Years Old, and a Challenge.” 
Here Mr. Bates points out that some- 
thing can be done about juvenile delin- 
quency, that label attached to a mount- 
ing series of social maladies directly 
traceable to the war. “We have organized 
a splendid civilian defense against air 
taids, with hundreds of thousands of 
volunteers,” he writes. ““ Should it be any 
more difficult or any less desirable to 
organize a boys’ auxiliary corps, which 
would not only be of definite defense 
value but would certainly contribute 
immeasurably toward the solution of the 
wartime delinquency problem? Give 
youth a chance to serve its country, a 
job to do, a feeling that it is needed, 
and we shall find youth doing its part.” 


Rey. Howarp A. Peasr, M.D., beloved 
minister of the First Parish (Unitarian) 
Church in Fitchburg, Mass., for 25 years, 
resigned on Nov. 8. A letter from him 
was read to the congregation by Robert 
S. Parks, president of the board of trus- 
tees, following the morning service which 
Mr. Pease was not able to attend. Mr. 
Pease asked that the resignation, made 
necessary because of continued ill health, 
should be effective Dec. 1. Hundreds of 
parishioners, associates, and friends at- 
tested their respect and admiration for 
Mr. Pease last June when they held a 
reception for him in tribute to his quar- 
ter century of service as their spiritual 
adviser. Concrete evidence of their af- 
fection was the purse of $1000 presented 
to him on this occasion. 


Grecory Macponatp, son of Rey. and 
Mrs. Forrester Macdonald, recently of 
Hyde Park and Sturbridge, Mass., is di- 
recting the church school and working 
with the young people in the First 
Parish Church of Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
He attended Thayer Academy at Brain- 
tree, and the American International 
University of Springfield, is now enrolled 
at Andover-Newton Theological School, 
and looks forward to later work at Har- 
vard University. 
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PEOPLE 


IN THE NEWS 


PHILIP M. PETURSSON 


Rey. Pum M. Perursson, minister 
of the First Federated Church of Winni- 
peg, Man., Canada, was elected a member 
of the Winnipeg School Board by a 
majority of more than 1,000 votes. 


Rev. SrepHen FrircumMan and Rey. 
Francis G. Ricker were among 22 reli- 
gious leaders taking part in the Annual 
Men’s Embassy presented by the M.C.A. 
at the University of Maine, Dec. 7-10. 
The purpose of the Embassy, now in 
its fourth year at the University, is to 
strengthen student realization of the im- 
portance and need of religion in his life 
through actual contact with vigorous 
Christian personalities. 


Mas. Epwarp B. Wiutcox, the only 
Unitarian minister in the U. S. Army 
who is not a chaplain, preached at the 
First Unitarian Church in Dallas, Tex., 
on Nov. 15. Maj. Wilcox, assigned to 
Combat “Intelligence duty, is presently 
stationed at Camp Wolters. He is a 
native of Denver, Colo., and a graduate 
of Harvard University and Harvard 
Divinity School. For three years Maj. 
Wilcox was an archivist for the govern- 
ment, during which time he was in 
charge of work on papers of presidents 
of the United States. He has been 
a Unitarian minister for 17 years. 


Mrs. Georce L. Toompson, wife of 
Mr. Thompson, minister of the Church 
of the Unity, Randolph, Mass., died on 
Dec. 2. 


AppIson STEEvEs, son of Rey. and Mrs. 
Earle R. Steeves of Leominster, Mass., 
has recently entered Meadville Theo- 
logical School. 


Dr. Suetpon Sueparp, for nearly 16 
years minister of the First Universalist 
Church in Los Angeles, Calif., has inaug- 
urated a survey of the San Fernando 
Valley under the joint auspices of the 
A.U.A. and the Universalist Church of 
America. The Valley is a section of Los 
Angeles about 10 miles wide and 20 
miles long and contains several distinct 
communities with populations ranging 
from 2000 to 60,000. There is no liberal 
work in the Valley. Dr. Shepard and 
other ministers of So. California believe 
that a circuit type of activity, organ- 
ized in communities, may lead to a 
strong liberal work in this substantial 
and growing section. Headquarters and 
one meeting place will be at 10816 Whip- 
ple St., No. Hollywood, where Dr. 
Shepard lives. A beautiful chapel room 
seating 40 has been arranged there. Sim- 
ilar headquarters will be sought in other 
populous centers. 


Miss Frances W. Woon, field secre- 
tary of the Division of Education, has 
been appointed chairman of Children’s 
Work of the Religious Education Com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Council of 
Churches. 


Mrs. Duptey C. Moors, now serving 
the First Unitarian Society in Newton, 
Mass., as director of Religious Educa- 
tion, has been selected by the Church of 
Our Father, Detroit, Mich., as its direc- 
tor. Mrs. Moore will begin her work 
there on Feb. 1. 


Rev. Artaur L. WeatHerzty, D.D., is 
preaching in the Second Church of 
Brookline, Mass., for a number of Sun- 
days, beginning Dec. 27. He is. minister 
emeritus of All Souls’ Church, Lincoln, 
Nebr., where he served as minister for a 
total of 25 years, in two different periods. 


Rey. J. Harry Hooper, formerly min- 
ister of the Old Ship Church in Hingham, 
Mass., has accepted a call to the Uni- 
tarian Church of Staten Island, N. Y., 
where he begins his duties on Jan. 1. 


Rey. J. Murray Gay will enter the 
service of the nation shortly and has 
resigned as minister of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Long Beach, Calif. 


Rev. Lon R. Cau, minister-at-large 
for the A.U.A., is making a survey and 
filling the pulpit of the First Unitarian 
Society of Spokane, Wash. On Sunday, 
Nov. 29, at the morning service a sym- 
posium on “War, Religion, and Our 
Fighting Men” was given. Each of the 
three men participating has a background 
of liberal religion and each has had army 
experience. They were Maj. H. A. 
Shuler, chaplain at Baxter Military Hos- 
pital; Lieut. William R. Reid, chaplain, 
409th B. HQ. and A.B. SQ.; and Mr. Call, 
former chaplain of the AE.F.  - 
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CHURCH SCHOOL ACTION 


In Chicago, Ill., the children of the 
church school in the First Unitarian 
Church (ages 6 to 15) sent the accom- 
panying telegram to the President of the 
United States. They had met and dis- 
cussed the matters contained therein in 
their several classes and submitted state- 
ments in their own words. The teachers 
met afterwards and assembled the chil- 
dren’s words in a single statement, 
with a minimum number of changes and 
omissions. John F. Hayward is the 
superintendent. 


“Dear Mr. President: 


“We too would like to make a Thanks- 
giving proclamation. We cannot say in 
words how thankful we are for the big 
things like freedom. But we are glad 
that our books are not burned and that 
we can read any book we please. We 
are glad we can go to schools where we 
don’t have to drill and learn the new 
order. We can even make fun of our 
history if we want to. We are thankful 
that we do not hate the German people, 
though we do hate the German govern- 


ment. And we should be thankful we 
have the Germans and Italians sur- 
rounded. 


“Because we love freedom we wish 
some things in America were different. 
Why don’t the Negroes have an equal 
chance to earn their living? Why is there 
a Ku Klux Klan? You don’t lock up all 
the German-Americans. Why do you put 
so many Japanese-American citizens in 
concentration camps? We are thinking 
about. these things. Are you? 

“Most of us are buying stamps and 
bonds and trying to do our share in 
collecting scrap-metal, rubber, paper, and 
fats. We won’t complain about ration- 
ing but will eat what is put before us. 
We think you are a very good President 
and we thank you for your leadership 
and for preserving the land which we 
have put into your hands.” 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


The unexpectedly large response to 
the suggestion that the children in our 
Unitarian church schools send Christ- 
mas gifts to Japanese-American children 
in Relocation Centers, indicates an un- 
derstanding of this particular aspect of 
the race problem and sympathy for it. 
The Japanese-American Citizens’ League, 
an all-American organization of Amer- 
ican citizens, in co-operation with the 
Home Missions Council of the Federal 
Council of Churches, and independent 
religious groups, early in November de- 
termined to provide a Christmas gift for 


every one of the 40,000 children 15 years 
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of age and under, living in the ten Relo- 
cation Centers in the United States. 
Each denomination or service group was 
asked to take care of a definite quota 
of gifts and assigned a certain Center. 

The program was inaugurated not in 
the spirit of charity but for the purpose 
of contributing to the improvement of 
public relations and understanding, with 
the hope that the problem of individual 
and family resettlement will be lightened. 
Because of the lateness of the date when 
the project was started, the Church 
Schools Committee of the Division of 
Education accepted a quota of only 500 
gifts to be sent to the Manzanar Relo- 
cation Center in Owens Valley, Calif. As 
the early returns from church schools 
showed that the quota would be over- 
subscribed, the committee received a 
second quota to go to the Colorado River 
Relocation Center, Poston, Ariz. To 
date, 126 Unitarian church schools have 
sent approximately 1,800 useful and 
pleasurable gifts to American citizens, 
dislocated because of the war. 


SOCIAL ACTION 


The Congregational Council for Social 
Action met at Oberlin, Ohio, Dec. 1, 
for a three-day session on the problem 
of what social action is needed in the 
immediate future and what can be done 
about it. Dr. Everett M. Baker of 
Cleveland, Ohio, Rev. Wallace W. Rob- 
bins of St. Paul, Minn., and Rev. Robert 
Weston of Lexington, Mass., were in- 
vited delegates from the American Uni- 
tarian Association. The Evangelical 
Reformed Churches were also repre- 
sented. About 40 members of the Coun- 
cil and its staff were present, including 
people from all over the United States. 

The discussions took the form of pan- 
els on various topics, such as Industrial 
Relations, Intercultural Relations, Rural 
Conditions, Legislation, Conscientious 
Objectors, War Victims, Japanese Evac- 
uees, and World Order. No attempt 
was made to formulate definite findings, 
for this was a working organization seek- 
ing out the places where work needs most 
to be done and exploring those needs and 
the possibilities, rather than a group 
wanting to salve its conscience by fine- 
sounding proclamations. 

However, certain definite results did 
emerge. A proposal made by Dr. Doug- 
las Horton, that an attempt be made to 
get groups of laymen together, by occu- 
pations, to study the Christian social 
obligations of their occupational groups, 
created much enthusiasm, and will prob- 
ably be tried out. The policy of the 
magazine, “Social Action,” as supporting 
the war and clarifying its aims, was 


enthusiastically approved. The need 
for effective action to prevent a reaction- 
ary, anti-democratic surge in government 
from gaining power was emphasized. The 
necessity of continued and widespread 
study of the needs of the postwar world 
and our peace aims was particularly em- 
phasized, as well as the fact that very 
little is yet being done in a specific way 
for this purpose in any churches. 

The problem of race relations was 
pointed out as one primarily of economic 
and intercultural relations, and work 
planned accordingly. 

Most significant, as witnessed by the 
spirit of friendliness and general agree- 
ments, was the possibility opened up for 
co-operation between the liberal Chris- 
tian groups of America in the field of 
social education and action. 


PLANS FOR FRATERNITY 


It is proposed to enlarge the member- 
ship of the Benevolent Fraternity of 
Unitarian Churches (Boston) from the 
present 11 churches to the 60 churches 
of Boston’s metropolitan area, Rev. 
Dana McL. Greeley, a director of the 
Fraternity, announced at the Dec. 9 
meeting of the Unitarian Club of Bos- 
ton. The new organization would be 
known as the Greater Boston Fraternity 
of Unitarian Churches, he said. 

This move is proposed in order to 
bring to the work of the Fraternity’s 
units greater support, efficiency, and 
scope, and to carry on certain projects 
for extending the influence of these 60 
churches, such as religious education and 
chureh work institutes, radio broadcast- 
ing, and newspaper publicity. This plan 
of the Greater Boston churches for 
strengthening their own work, Mr. Gree- 
ley said, would leave the American Uni- 
tarian Association more free to devote 
all its energies to its continent-wide 
program. 

The principal speaker of Prof. Wil- 
liam J. Pinard of Northeastern Univer- 
sity, a native of Africa. 


SOCIAL HYGIENE 


Many Unitarians throughout the coun- 
try are interested in the American Social 
Hygiene Association, and will be serving 
as sponsors for National Social Hygiene 
Day which will this year be observed on 
Feb. 3. The theme of the day’s observ- 
ances will be “Social Hygiene Takes 
Battle Stations.” A leaflet has been pre- 
pared with this title, and other helpful 
program materials may be secured from 
the American Social Hygiene Assn., 1790 
Broadway, New York City, or from the 
Department of Adult Education and So- 
cial Relations, 25 Beacon St., Boston. 
Many of our churches should be inter- 
ested in observing this day in some man- 
ner, either by co-operating in a commu- 
nity program or by initiating a program 
of their own. 
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THE NEW ENGLAND 
UNITARIAN COUNCIL 


The Southern New England Council 
is growing up. Having begun its life as 
a puny youngster in 1937, this regional 
organization has grown and thrived in 
the intervening years to the point where 
it now becomes a partner in a larger 
enterprise, and must have a new name 
to conform to its enlarged activities. 

In the summer of 1937, Dr. William S. 
Nichols and others came to the conclu- 
sion that something should be done to 
stimulate regional responsibility for the 
churches in the area of Southern New 
England. The Council was organized, 
and began its life having no salaried 
officers and depending entirely on the 
volunteer work of interested and capable 
people. Its personnel has consisted of 
one representative and an alternate from 
every Conference in the area—nine in 
number. This group has met practi- 
cally every month in these five years, 
with the exception of the summer vaca- 
tions. 

It was soon evident that one of the 
major responsibilities of this organiza- 
tion would be to help local churches find 
a way through their difficulties. This 
important work of counseling was en- 
trusted first to Dr. Maxwell Savage, of 
Worcester, as Chief Counselor, and later 
to Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge, of Dedham, 
who succeeded Dr. Savage in that office 
when the latter became president of the 
Council. This part of the Council’s work 
grew so rapidly that there was more than 
enough work for one man, and a “Team 
of Counselors” was chosen to assist the 
Chief Counselor and to represent the 
Council in various parts of the area. 
This team, first consisting of only four 
men, now numbers one man from each 
Conference in the area, and they, with 
Dr. Savage, during the past year, have 
rendered invaluable services to churches. 

Several outstanding accomplishments 
have been achieved in addition to the 
work of counseling. These include: 

Three meetings of all ministers in the 
area, held variously at Arlington Street 
Church, Boston; Hopedale, and Worces- 
ter. 

Closer co-operation with the Massa- 
chusetts Council of Churches in several 
of its projects, notably that of the large 
Interchurch Convention, held in Worces- 
ter, in May, 1940, when several promi- 
nent Unitarians participated in the 
program, and the Unitarian sessions held 
within the Convention were well at- 
tended. 

Closer integration with the American 
Unitarian Association by membership 
of the Chief Counselor on denomina- 
tional committees. 

A series of five ministerial “retreat- 
conferences” initiated by Mr. Rutledge 
and held at Senexet to which all New 
England ministers were invited in small 
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groups, and from which these ministers 
carried a more thorough knowledge of 
the Council and its workings, as well as 
a clearer understanding of all that makes 
Unitarianism a “cutting edge.” 

In the meantime, in Northern New 
England separate state organizations had 
continued as in the past. Both the 
Maine Unitarian Association and the 
New Hampshire Unitarian Association, 
under adequate leadership, had taken 
care of the needs of their respective 
states, but here again, care of the 
churches was dependent upon volun- 
teer work of already busy ministers and 
laymen. The churches in Vermont are 
divided, some belonging to the Connecti- 
cut Valley Conference, and others to the 
Vermont and Quebec Unitarian-Univer- 
salist Convention. 

The time inevitably came when it 
seemed wise to look forward to the em- 
ployment of an executive who would 
give his full time and attention to this 
important work of ministering to 
churches and stimulating Unitarianism 
in the entire New England area, To em- 
ploy him the organization must be en- 
larged and strengthened. Therefore, on 
Noy. 15, 1942, the Unitarian churches of 
the New England States became a re- 
gional council of the American Unitarian 
Association, when the Southern New 
England Council voted to expand itself 
into the New England Unitarian Coun- 
cil. : 

Present at the reorganization meeting 
were representatives of the Maine Uni- 
tarian Association, the New Hampshire 
Unitarian Association, and nine Unitarian 
church Conferences of the Southern New 
England area. Following the adoption 
of the bylaws of the New England Uni- 
tarian Council, officers were elected to 
serve until the next annual meeting in 
April, 1943, as follows: 

Rey. John Ogden Fisher, of Framing- 
ham, elected president to succeed Dr. 
Maxwell Savage. 

Four vice-presidents: Merton G. L. 
Bailey, of Augusta, Me.; Roland W. Bur- 
bank, of_-Proctor Academy, Andover, 
N. H.; Mrs. Danforth Lincoln, of Milton, 
and Dr. Maxwell Savage, of Worcester, 
Mass. 

Secretary: Miss Florence Baer, of Bos- 
ton, who has served the Southern New 
England Council in this capacity since its 
organization. 

Treasurer: 
Quincy, Mass. 

Under the new bylaws of the Council, 
every member Conference or Association 
shall have two representatives on the 
Council, and this group will meet four 
times a year with an Executive Com- 
mittee continuing the work of the Coun- 
cil between sessions. The first meeting 
of the Council will be held early in Janu- 
ary, 1943. 

No executive officer has yet been se- 
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lected, but one of the first duties of the 
newly reorganized Council will be the 
employment of such a person. 

Fiorence Barr 


INSTALLATIONS 


Rev. Harry C. Meserve was installed 
as minister of the First Unitarian Church 
of Buffalo, N. Y., on Dec. 9. At the 
service Dr. Frederick May Eliot preached 
the sermon. Two former ministers took 
part; Dr. Richard W. Boynton gave the 
invocation and Dr. Palfrey Perkins gave 
the charge to minister and congregation. 
The lesson was read by Rev. Harry B. 
Scholefield of Dunkirk, N. Y. 


Rey. ALEXANDER P. WINSTON was in- 
stalled as minister of the First Parish 
Church of Jamaica Plain, Mass., in a 
special ceremony on Dec. 1. Participat- 
ing in the service were Dr. Eliot, Dr. 
Robert Cummins, Dr. Palfrey Perkins, 
Rev. Dan H. Fenn, Rev. Stephen H. 
Fritchman, Rev. W. Wallace Bush, and 
Rev. Edward W. Ohrenstein. Mr. Win- 
ston’s predecessor, Rev. Frank O. 
Holmes, now of Concord, N. H., at- 
tended the service with Mrs. Holmes. 


Rey. Kenneta Patton was installed 
recently as minister of the First Uni- 
tarian Society of Madison, Wis. In an 
effort to re-establish contact with the 
University of Wisconsin, he invited 35 
students and faculty members to a get- 
acquainted dinner on Dec. 11. Rev. J. 
Stewart Diem, Unitarian-Universalist 
minister, at present serving with the 
University Y. M. C. A., was one of the 
speakers. 


ONE CHURCH BUS 


One of our New England churches has 
recently been operating a bus to. bring 
the girls from a college in a nearby town 
to morning service, with marked effect 
upon the size of the congregation. It 
sometimes happens, however, that there 
are not enough Unitarian girls to fill the 
bus and then the vacant places are filled 
by girls belonging to other churches, 
among whom some are on their way to 
the Roman Catholic church. 

Not long ago the priest of the Catholic 
parish concerned met one of the mem- 
bers of the church and remarked on the 
fact that some of his girls were being 
brought to church in the Unitarian bus. 
“Who is financing this thing?” he asked, . 
“T want to help.” He thereupon made a 
contribution of $10, which is an interest- 
ing example of inter-church co-operation. 
Now a second bus in being used. 


People who know any Unitarians living 
in or near Port Washington or Man- 
hasset, Long Island, are asked to send 
their names and addresses to Rev. Dale 
DeWitt, regional director of the Middle 
Atlantic States, Ten Park Ave., New 
York Gity. © . 


News From Boston Headquarters 
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With one eye on the releases from 

the Office of War Transportation 
staff members at Unitarian headquarters 
have made several field trips during the 
month of December. Dr. Eliot visited 
Hampton Institute, Virginia, and Ger- 
mantown, Pennsylvania, where he 
preached the Christmas sermon in the 
Unitarian church. Miss Frances Wood 
visited a number of churches in the 
mid-Atlantic area. Mr. Kuebler at- 
tended curriculum committee meetings 
in New York City and visited a number 
of our churches on Cape Cod. Mrs. 
Martha Fletcher completed a trip to our 
churches in the Southwest. Mr. Fritch- 
man in company with Rey. Francis 
Ricker served on the Religious Embassy 
at the University of Maine, Orono. He 
also attended meetings of the Massa- 
chusetts Christian Youth Council in 
Worcester and the American Youth for 
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a Free World Council in New York 
City. Mr. Fenn of the Department of 
the Ministry attended the meeting of 
the Commission of Army and Navy 
Chaplains in Washington and met with 
several of our ministers in New York. 


HREE Unitarian representatives, Dr. 

Everett M. Baker, Rev. Wallace 
Robbins, and Rev. Robert Weston, at- 
tended the meeting of the Council for 
Social Action, Dec. 1 and 2, at Oberlin, 
Ohio, at the request of its chairman, Dr. 
Dwight Bradley. Joint co-operation in 
the field of Social Action formed the 
central theme of the discussions during 
the three days. Industrial relations, 
intercultural relations, the new legisla- 
tive proposals, the problem of the con- 
scientious objector, and a new study for 
world order were included on _ the 
agenda. This was the first time that 
Unitarian representation was present at 
the council meeting. 


PARSONS ARE PEOPLE 


ig has been some weeks since my 

friend, the Reverend Lionel Counter- 
terpoint, has been in to see me, and I 
was glad to see him when he arrived 
unannounced this morning. I heard the 
rapid pounding of his feet out in the 
hall before he got to the door. His stride 
always reminds me of “Like a mighty 
army moves the Church of God.” We 
shook hands with the vigorous casualty 
that marks the reunion of old friends, 
and with accustomed at-homeness he 
flung his hat on my desk, appropriated 
my one comfortable chair, and fished in 
his pocket for his pipe. 

“I’ve missed you,” said he. “How was 
your vacation? Did you finish rebuild- 
ing the farmhouse?” 

“Vacation was good; I never expect 
to finish that house; and I certainly 
have missed you.” 

“Glad you missed me,” he said, light- 
ing his pipe. “Decent of you. Shows 
human tendency at least.” He grinned 
at me. “You know, while you were 
away I got downright lonely. I thought 
it was rather strange for a while, con- 
sidering that I have a large parish to 
surround me and these war days I am 
doing three times my usual work in the 
city, but I decided that I had my human 
tendencies, too. In fact I went so far 
as to project my loneliness upon all per- 
sons as a part of their lot.” 

“The error of subjectivity!” 

“Fiddlesticks,” said Lionel. “Read 
William James on what every Jack sees 
in his Jill. Subjectivity is just a dis- 
crediting way of saying sympathy, un- 
derstanding, love. I believe all parsons 


are fundamentally lonely people; [ sense 
it in my bones.” 

“I can see how some parsons whose 
tradition separates them into a mysteri- 
ous priestly class may be lonely when 
they are not at prayers, but, Lionel, that 
does not apply to either you or me. And 
beside, even our orthodox colleague, the 
Roman priest, has that most intimate 
relation with people that we know in our 
own way—the confessional.” 

Lionel sat up from his lounging posi- 
tion. “Building a house is good for your 
muscles, but—.” He tapped his head 
and then his heart significantly. “When 
a man comes to his parson for help he 
expects all that the parson can give him, 
both as a representative of a tradition 
and as a man, whether he comes alone 
or on Sunday morning. The relation is 
a one-way affair. Oh, stop looking at 
me with such horror. I am not com- 
plaining about it. I am describing it.” 

“Tt’s not even an accurate description! 
You know that the minister always is 
filled, himself, with much wisdom when 
he expends himself; that he learns more 
and more by giving.” 

“Like a doctor—he learns more and 
more by each operation. Like a lawyer 
—he learns more and more with each 
client. Like a teacher—he learns more 
and more with each class. What does 
that have to do with friendship?” 

I arose and opened a window to clear 
the air of Lionel’s pipe smoke and stood 
looking at his fine, earnest appearance. 

“Lionel,” I said deliberately, “this is 
your failing. You exaggerate to make a 
point. You know well enough that our 
relation with people cannot be measured 
as professional.” 

“All right, Honest Abe, but there is 
something to it: just a little bit of some- 
thing. i wish it were possible to get 
people to recognize that we are perilously 
close to being human beings.” 

“Ts that why you smoke that foul 
pipe?” 

“Probably. It is foul, isn’t it?” 

“Tt’s all right, Lionel; it is one of the 
things I like about you. You are not 
trying to separate yourself from your 
fellows as some of our colleagues do. 
Remember Channing said that he 
thought Jesus won the hearts of publi- 
cans and sinners more by his gentle 
manners and offices of kindness, when 
he ate and drank with them, than by 
exhibiting his miracles.” 

“Come now, let’s not condemn some 
of our colleagues who protect themselves 
with their signs of office. They may be 
more sensitive than we and stay home 
rather than sit below the salt at the 
table of friendship. Poor dears, they are 
frightened, while clods like us plump 
ourselves down on any seat and don’t 
give a damn to anyone but a cordial 
blessing to all.” 

“Now, Lionel, you are talking.” 

W.W.R. 
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RELIGION ON 


There is neither Greek nor Jew, circumci- 
sion nor uncircumcision, Barbarian, Scy- 
thian, bond nor free; but Christ is all in 
all. 

—Co.ossiAns 3:11 


CONOMIC Democracy Is Equariry 

Berore THE LarpER; Pouirican Dr- 
mocracy Is Equatity Brerore THE Law; 
Bur Sprriruat Democracy Is Equatiry 
BEFORE THE ALTAR. 

In calling for “Ethnic Democracy” in 
his great speech at Madison Square Gar- 
den, Vice-President Wallace, who is es- 
sentially a mystic, presupposes all three 
types of democracy; but being intensely 
‘religious, he would be the first to recog- 
nize the necessity of spiritual equality as 
the foundation upon which further equali- 
ties may be built or the seed from which 
they may stem. 

At any rate, interracial fraternity is 
a permanent and integral theme of the 
Christian church, not only as one of the 
minor implications of its teaching but as 
a major element lying at its very core. 
It is appropriate, then, that the President 
of the United States should issue a call 
for the observance of “Brotherhood 
Week”: February 19-28, declaring that 
“The perpetuation of democracy depends 
upon the practice of the brotherhood of 
man. The American conviction in war 
and in peace has been that man finds his 
freedom only when he shares it with 
others. People of every nation, every 
race, every creed are able to live to- 
gether as Americans on this basis.” 

Ethnic democracy—democracy between 
races, color, and cultural groups—comes 
about deductively. That is to say, it is 
already inherent in Christian principles. 
That is what Jesus was teaching in the 
parable of the Good Samaritan. God is 
the father of all men everywhere. Hence, 
the Institute of Applied Religion of Ev- 
ansville, Ind., is quite to the point when 
it insists in a recent letter that “The 
white man or woman who cannot behave 
civilly toward non-white people and 
minority groups, is the real Fifth Col- 
unmist of this country.” Furthermore, 
the Institute is doing a significant and 
constructive piece of work in realizing 
this ethnic unity, not only by attacking 
all forms of racism, but by actual field 
programs in the back country of the 
South and in such urban centers as De- 
troit. There it reaches thousands of 
workers who are ex-rural, ex-Southern, 
and erstwhile anti-Semitic, anti-Union, 
anti-Negro, and anti-Yankee, through 
the 2,500 lay preachers who work in the 
shops and hold store-front services, on 
Sundays and during the week, to carry 
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on campaigns for unity and mutual un- 
derstanding. 

The Christian church is catholic, in- 
dissoluble, and universal and_ is 
sworn enemy of all state or race cults. 
It cannot tolerate the separation of the 
church into two parts: one for the master 
and one for the slaves, as the Nazis have 
done in Poland. On the other hand, the 
church in France seeks to protect the 
Jew from Laval’s roundup. But whether 
spontaneously and casually, or deliber- 
ately and by plan, the Christian is al- 
ways seeking for new and larger ways 
by which, as Dr. Shaler Matthews used 
to say, “the social process can be im- 
pregnated with the principles of Christ.” 
To this end, Justin Roe Nixon in the 
“Journal of Religion” urges a “grand 
strategy” of integrating the other regard- 
ing with the self-respecting impulses and 
thus extend and expand “the Social 
Gospel.” 

From around the world come signs 
of an active consciousness of the soli- 
darity of Man. At home, George M. 
Johnson, Asst. Sec. of the President’s 
Committee on Fair Employment Prac- 
tices, appeals to the churches to aid in 
putting into efféct a policy of non-dis- 
crimination in employment when he 
addressed a recent meeting of the De- 
partment of Race Relations of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches. In Britain a 
Council has been set up to combat anti- 
Semitism and other forms of bigotry and 
intolerance; the Commission is headed 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury, Car- 
dinal Hinsley, the Moderator of the 
Scottish Church, the Moderator of the 
Free Church Federal Council, and the 
Chief Rabbi. 

Ethnic democracy is being served de- 
ductively, of course; but it is becoming 
increasingly effective, step by step, or 
inductively; as well. For example, the 
Warren Baptist Association of Rhode 
Island, the oldest Baptist group in 
America, organized in 1787, recently 
elected the Rev. Edwin Smith, colored, 
moderator of this white assembly. The 
Christian Student Association of the 
Northwest has elected two Japanese 
students as their co-chairmen. The 
American Friends Service Committee de- 
mands sympathy and appreciation of the 
American-Japanese, most of whom are 
loyal citizens now concentrated in Re- 
location Camps; and by way of standing 
by their guns, Earlham College (Quak- 
er), under fire for admitting several 
Japanese students, replied through its 
president, that he and his faculty were 
guided by Christian and statesmanlike 
considerations and the students in ques- 
tion would remain. This is quite in con- 
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trast to the decision of the Tennessee 
Supreme Court denying six Negroes the 
privilege of doing graduate studies in 
the State University, not to mention the 
Poll Tax filibuster conducted in the 
United States Senate, and the complaint 
of Mississippi Democrats against the 
race ideas of the First Lady. 

Louis Adamic’s “Two-Way Passage” 
monthly points out how “This country 
is a nation of nations, and democratic, 
in spite of many imperfections.” But 
Galen M. Fischer, in an article in “Reli- 
gious Education,” lays upon Education 
and Religion heavy responsibilities for 
breaking down racial and cultural preju- 
dices. He shows that the youth of Cali- 
fornia —in schools and colleges — were 
less susceptible to these animosities but 
that there is a tendency for this virus to 
spread amongst adults, so that it is the 
task of educators to neutralize the racial 
antipathies at the higher age levels; nor 
does he excuse religion. 

If religion, operating deductively, 
stresses the one-ness of all peoples and 
groups, by the same token, when it 
functions inductively, it emphasizes racial 
and cultural diversity. The National 
Conference of Christians and Jews in its 
Human Relations Pamphlet No. 2, un- 
derscores “cultural pluralism” and “the 
tight to be different.” For unity must 
not be reduced to uniformity: this would 
impoverish mankind, while cultural col- 
laboration upon a basis of mutual re- 
spect of each for the uniqueness and 
genius of the other, enriches. Further- 
more, we are told that co-operation can- 
not be achieved by theory or sentiment 
alone: it must be established pragmati- 
cally, by finding ways for working to- 
gether. Such ways have been found; 
for, in emergencies, differing faiths have 
worshiped together, Jews offering syna- 
gogues to Protestant congregations when 
their buildings were burned, or vice 
versa, and Catholics have contributed to 
the building funds of Protestant churches 
in their communities. A demonstration of 
this kind of religion is reported from El 
Paso, Texas, where Rev. Fred I. Cairns, © 
minister of The Pilgrim Church, on Nov. 
15, dedicated the parents and children of 
an army officer, a pacifist, and a college 
professor, with the vows read by a local 
Jewish Rabbi. 

Well might we agree with Samuel S. 
Wyer in his “Confessional”: “For every 
right we demand for ourselves we will 
grant that same right to others. We will 
strive to maintain Democracy’s freedom 
and rights for all. Biology and the Bible 
agree that ‘God hath made of one blood 
all nations of men.” 


A. N. K. 


AS A UNITARIAN CHURCH and as 

individual Unitarians, we have a pe- 
culiar stake in the struggle now being 
waged. Our heritage and the heritage 
of democratic America is uniquely and 
inseparably molden in common purpose 
and common experience. Our religious 
philosophy is, as time has proven, a basic 
element in the political and social philoso- 
phy of America. We could not exist a 
single moment under Nazi rule. The 
concepts of the Fatherhood of God and 
the Brotherhood of Man are in direct 
conflict with the preachments of the 
dictators whose reliance upon force de- 
mands the suppression of all human ideal- 
ism. Our future and the accumulated 
achievements of our tradition are at 
stake. The rich and noble purposes 
which have motivated our past, we are 
now called upon to defend even to the 
extent of the supreme sacrifice. 


Yet, there are those who today, in the 
face of all our conflict, would have us 
pursue the placid course of our peaceful 
past. There are those who today con- 
tend that the most important function 
of the minister is a strict adherence to 
the details of parish activity. With these 
contentions, I, your minister, cannot 
agree. These functions have no _ less 
value than before, but in an hour when 
we are fighting for our very existence, 
they must yield to the greater cause of 
our common enemy. 

The church which, in the face of this 
struggle, continues to follow the old 
habitual pattern of self-interest is doomed 
to a futile and ignoble death. The minis- 
ter who, ignoring the responsibilities his 
position has placed upon him in this 
time of human agony, fails to give him- 
self without reservation to the demands 
of the war against tyranny, marks him- 
self as an incompetent, guilty of a 
dereliction of duty little short of traitor- 
ism. The church to which the monthly 
dinner and the comfortable sanctity of 
the weekly service is the supreme mo- 
tive, is, in such times as these, as guilty 
of negligence as the political group 
which would sacrifice the people’s inter- 
ests to its own ends. 

The minister who places his loyalty 
to the limited details of parish interests 
above his services to the cause of the 
defense of the democratic way of life 
is not giving “the full measure of devo- 
tion” this hour requires of him. No loyal 
church group is going to, nor will be 
asked to, neglect its unique and impor- 
tant worshipful function. The inspira- 
tion and solace, the encouragement and 


the faith it nourishes and dispenses is 
invaluable to the morale and to the 
spiritual resources of a people facing a 


real and tragic Gethsemane. Indeed, 
these functions should be increased and 
intensified. 

No minister who cherishes his calling 
and is sensitive to the responsibilities to 
which he has consecrated his life can, 
or will, be required to ignore the inti- 
mate needs of his people. The very 
intensity of the tragedy that has touched 
their lives will draw from out of him a 
richer sense of his companionship with 
them. But the war has broadened the 
responsibility of the church and_ has 
extended the duties of its ministry. We 
are all caught up with the total effort of 
a world fighting for the preservation of 
its heritage of idealism. We cannot limit 
our institution or our ministry by any 
selfish motives or unessential activities. 
Some time ago the president of our con- 
gregation announced that this church 
and its minister were committed to the 
task of supporting our free nation to the 
limit and without reservation. We have 
followed that course. We have achieved 
and contributed a great deal. But now 
the time has come when we must re- 
double our efforts, extend our services, 
and increase our sacrifices. Let us face 
the challenge of today with undaunted 
courage and faith. Let us give our- 
selves with holy abandonment to the 
cause which we believe is right and just. 
Let us enlist our lives, our church, and 
our ministry in the total struggle for 
freedom regardless of the sacrifices. 


Maynarp Van Dyke 


\Y/E cannot know much about the mys- 

terious power at the heart of the 
universe. But that it expresses itself in 
an inexorable justice and a regenerating 
mercy—this much, I think, we do know. 
It is a justice that falls on the com- 
placent Levite who passes by on the 
other side; a still more terrible justice 
that annihilates the tyrant in his con- 
fidence; but no less itis a regenerative 
power that after failure and suffering 
holds out a perennially new opportunity 
to rise to spiritual triumph. 

With a faith in this mighty power 
beyond ourselves, Christianity becomes 
something more than a bright ideal, and 
the Golden Rule something besides a 
doctrine we ought to practice but do not 
have to. For the judgment of God is a 
terrible thing, not in some future state 
called Hell, but here on earth. The pur- 
suit of power without justice is not real- 


ism. It is a mad defiance of the eternal 
moral forces of a stern universe. If we 
believe in God we do not say, “I ought 
to obey the Golden Rule.” We say, “I 
must obey it.” 

If we religious liberals see the meaning 
of life—as we do—not in the lusts for 
pleasure or power but in the miracle of 
human character and human _brother- 
hood, we face an inspiring and a terrible 
responsibility. To make vital to a war- 
weary generation, assailed by cynicism 
and materialism and tempted by im- 
perialistic power, the profound insights 
of Jesus—this is a task which calls for 
nothing less than a second Reformation. 
If we are to be worthy of this task let 
us begin with ourselves. Let Unitarians 
in particular cease to think of themselves 
as a small heretical sect striving to hold 
out against powerful rivals. Let us think 
of ourselves as joming a mighty move- 
ment of spiritual regeneration, as doing 
our part to bring home to men who are 
experiencing the starkest tragedy in 
many centuries the message of that re- 
ligion which triumphs over tragedy, the 
religion which began when Jesus, in awe 
before the God of righteousness and love, 
met and overcame the temptation of 
power. 

O thou in whom we live and move and 
have our being, teach us to do justly, to 
love mercy, and in the day of freedom 
and of power to walk humbly with thee. 

Kennetu O. Myrick 


OHN GALSWORTHY, one of our 

modern English seers, says, “By the 
word beauty I mean everything which 
promotes the true dignity of human life, 
the true happiness of human’ life. It 
may be the fine art of cooking or dress- 
ing,” he says, “the fine art not only in 
painting and sculpture and poetry, but 
the observation of fine art in nature 
itself.” Has the imagery of our faith 
been so restricted that we cannot see 
the Spirit in all these various relations 
of life and in our wonderful nature 
world, which even the psalmists glorified 
in those early days? One of the most 
inspiring utterances of Jesus was that im- 
mortal sentence, “The kingdom of God 
is within you,” within you to see the 
spiritual beauty revealed in the lilies of 
the: field, in the faces of little children, 
in the blessed friendships of daily living, 
a spirit in the workers of whatever rank 
doing service with the work of their 
hands for human welfare, establishing it 
perhaps in beauty. 

If we can open our spiritual eyes to 
this marvelous outdoor world all about 
us, if we can mould our own material 
and mental worlds more in harmony with 
its laws, then will the prayer of the 
psalmist more and more be answered 
by us. “Let the beauty of our God be up- 
on us, and establish thou the work of 
our hands.’ 

Marion Murpocn 
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YOUTH GROUP OF MONTH 
Dallas, Texas 


In glancing over the purposes of the 
new A.U.Y. as redefined by the Reor- 
ganization Conference this fall, I was 
pleased to find that a great many of 
them were already being stressed by our 
Dallas group. 

Carrying out the purpose “to work for 
closer understanding and co-operation 
with other denominations and faiths in 
the hope of building a more united 
church,” the Dallas A.U.Y. has planned 
a series of study programs on the prin- 
ciples and history of other religions. We 
know that a large portion of this world’s 
trouble was caused by our ignorance of 
other peoples and intolerance of their 
viewpoints. We find in our study that 
other religions are not so very different 
from our own, and there are many good 
things to be learned from each of them. 
Tolerance will be of great value in build- 
ing the postwar world, and Unitarian 
Youth is preparing for that time. 

“To assist young people in discover- 
ing the creative resources of life; cultural, 
spiritual, intellectual, and social,” is a 
purpose of great importance. The A.U.Y. 
and the Church School give us an outlet 
for any creative ability we may wish to 
develop. In Church School the services 
are planned by the Program Committee 
of the Student Council of the Church 
School. Each member of the A.U.Y. 
then has a chance to conduct a service, 
in many cases writing it himself. This 
plan has proved valuable training for 
all of us. 

For some time, we have been co-oper- 
ating with the Children’s Bureau of 
Dallas. At present, we are having a 
grand time renovating the playroom at 
the Bureau. The group looked the room 
over, decided on the color scheme, and 
is now seeing that the work is carried 
out satisfactorily. This project, aside 
from being just good fun, gives us an 
opportunity to learn good citizenship 
and to carry out our democratic responsi- 
bilities, another big purpose of Unitarian 
Youth groups. 

In “co-operation with like - minded 
youth organizations outside the Uni- 
tarian denomination” the Dallas A.U.Y. 
has recently had two joint meetings with 
the Pilgrim Fellowship, the young peo- 
ple’s group of the Central Congregational 
Church here. Both organizations en- 
joyed getting together, seeing each other’s 
setup, programs, and place of worship. 
Now that we know each other better, 
we feel that we can co-operate in any 
joint project we may plan. We may 
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also have such sessions with other young 
people’s groups in the future. 

At the Ardmore Institute this summer, 
the Dallas fellowship was chosen by 
Southwest Federation to publish the 
regional newspaper. Not only does “The 
Sou’wester” make _ pronouncements, 
from time to time, expressive of the 
position of Unitarian youth on issues 
of vital importance,” but it is a vital 
link between the seven cities of the 
Southwest which, unlike those in other 
parts of the country, are widely sepa- 
rated. Another big job of “The Sou’- 
wester” is to take an important part in 
publicizing next year’s Ardmore Con- 
ference. 

As a group, we also try to “participate 
in the total life of the Unitarian Church.” 
Last winter the entire society joined the 
church in a body, and since that time 
has tried to bear its share of responsi- 
bility in all church matters. For the 
last three years, the Church School, 
which includes the A.U.Y., has made an 
annual contribution to the Building 
Fund of the church. 

In recognition of our active partici- 
pation in church affairs, the Board of 
Trustees has voted to include members 
of the A.U.Y. on various church com- 
Until this fall, Church School 
was held at the same time as the church 
service. However, this year, because of 
our desire to attend church too, the 
A.U.Y. convenes a half-hour earlier, in 
order to conduct the Church School 
service and also to be present for the 
regular church service. Although plans 
are not yet complete, our group is plan- 
ning for a Youth Sunday this spring for 
the first time. The experience received 
in Church School should render us quite 
capable of taking over the service. Our 
Junior Choir has begun rehearsals, and 
will make its first appearance at the 
Christmas service. 

All in all, we feel that we are off to 
a good start, well-equipped to take an 
active, intelligent, useful part in the 
world of today. 


By a vote of the Council of American 
Unitarian Youth (Young People’s Reli- 
gious Union), Young People’s Sunday 
will be observed on May 2, 1943, instead 
of the first Sunday in February as in 
past years. : 


At the request of the Defense Trans- 
portation Commission, the usual mid- 
winter Young People’s Conferences were 
cancelled. Plans are being made for a 
series of one-day leadership meetings in 
several cities throughout the country. 
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THE HONOR ROLL GROWS 


On December 18 the United Unitarian 
Appeal reported that 258 of the 350 Uni- 
tarian churches had made preliminary 
contributions. Twelve churches were al- 
ready on the Honor Roll, having reached 
or exceeded their “share” amounts: 


Church Share Contribution 
Arborg, Man., Canada $ 7.61 $ 13.46 
Arnes, Man., Canada .. 10.00 10.00 
Blaine® Wash! .2- 39.00 39.64 
Brooklyn, Conn. .......... 20.00 20.00 
Hampton Falls, N. H. 12.00 18.00 
Hanska, Minn... ............ 85.00 100.00 
Houston, Texas ............ 74.00 205.50 
New London, Conn. .... 49.00 55.00 
Orlando, Florida ........ 121.00 140.00 
Sacramento, Calif. ...... 31.00 . 34.61 
Santa Barbara, Calif. ..436.00 754.04 
Templeton, Mass. ........ 70.00 100.09 


TURNOVERS IN BROOKLYN 


) “e 


Both this year’s and last year’s “turn- 
overs” for the United Unitarian Appeal 
served the cause in the Church of the 
Saviour, Brooklyn, N. Y., on Sunday, No- 
vember 8. Six artists in the parish 
utilized the backs of last year’s sheets to 
display the local parish work; and follow- 
ing the presentation of the United Appeal 
by Mr. Percival Brundage of Montclair, 
N. J., Mr. Francis T. Christy of Brooklyn 
turned over the sheets on which were pre- 
sented such matters as the work of the 
ministers, the Church Choir, the Church 
School, Dr. Dresser’s counseling service, 
publications, volunteer service to the 
church, service of members to the com- 
munity, the budget, Columbia House, 
and the work of the various organiza-. 
tions. (Illustration on following page.) 


This double presentation of the na- 
tional and the local causes in graphic 
fashion proved most effective. As each 
sheet was turned, the person in charge 
of the particular activity was called up- 
on and made a three-minute statement 
concerning plans for the season. 


The occasion was the Forward Looking 
Meeting, held at two o’clock on Rally 
Sunday. Between the morning service 
and the meeting, 130 persons sat down 
to dinner in the Undercroft, and others 
ate at nearby restaurants. 


Laymenh League Bulletin 


JANUARY, 1943 


HOW OTHERS DO IT 


Under this heading last month we 
mentioned, among the novel presenta- 
tions of the United Appeal, the local 
“Turnover” prepared by the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Brooklyn, N. Y. A 
story about this experiment appears on 
the opposite page of this Register; with 
photograph below. If a local “Turnover” 
worked well in Brooklyn, it would work 
in other communities. 

At Harvard, Mass., parishioners of all 
ages were asked to earn money specif- 
ically for the United Unitarian Appeal, 
and with the gift to make a report on 
how it had been earned. At the meet- 
ing of Nov. 18 when the offerings were 
received, the children and some adults, 
were called on to tell how they had 
made the money. One boy had sold 
pumpkins raised in his garden; ‘another 
had waxed the floor of the parish house. 
A third had apparently worked harder 
than the others. He said, “I asked and 
asked and asked my mother for the 
money until I got it!” 

All were interested. Each felt him- 
self a part of the cause. If laymen pro- 
moting the Appeal can make their 
parishioners conscious of having a stake 
in the enterprise, the support will be 
there. 


Mass. Supper 


Newton. CENTRE, 
meeting, Dec. 10. Speaker: Ralph A. 


MacGilvra. Subject: “At the Twen- 
tieth-Century Holy Birth Shall We Be 
Kings of Orient, Innkeeper, or Ox?” 
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ON GETTING SPEAKERS 


The headquarters office stands ready, 
as always, to put program chairmen in 
touch with able lecturers and discussion 
leaders for chapter meetings. Yet, to 
find such speakers, especially those who 
will serve without charge beyond travel 
expenses, grows increasingly difficult. 

Here is a way whereby laymen’s groups 
can help Headquarters and thus help 
themselves. 

Most chapters include in their mem- 
bership several men who are not only 
specialists in their business or profes- 
sional life, but competent speakers as 
well. Many of these laymen have ap- 
peared one or more times on the pro- 
gram of the local chapter but have 
never been heard in the neighboring com- 
munities. It occurs to us that an ex- 
change of information about such avail- 
able talent, with Headquarters in Boston 
as a clearinghouse, would be advan- 
tageous to every one—even to the speak- 
ers, who of course need not volunteer 
unless they welcome the prospect of a 
few engagements and a widening of their 
acquaintance in the Fellowship. 

The officers of active chapters may ex- 
pect a letter from Headquarters shortly 
on this very matter. In the meantime, 
they may wish to go over their member- 
ship lists and prepare some suggestions. 
Each of us likes to hear the tricks of 
another’s trade; let us have a directory 
of speakers and entertainers, including 
bankers, tailors, magicians, grocers, glass 
blowers, poets, actors, politicians. If 
only those men are suggested whose 
speaking ability has been demonstrated, 
we shall have a truly reliable list. The 
officer who sends in recommendations 
need not check with the men he sug- 
gests, for this office will secure the per- 
mission of every prospective speaker be- 
fore placing him in the directory. 

The War requires us here, as elsewhere, 
to make efficient use of our own resour- 
ces. Will you help? 


CHAPTER PROGRAMS 


CampripcE, Mass. Supper meeting, 
Dec. 14. Speaker: Elmer F. Benjamin, 
Director of Music for the church. Sub- 
ject: “The History of Church Music.” 


Worcester, Mass. Supper meeting. 
Dec. 15. Speaker: Charles H. Gamble, 
Superintendent for Pan-Air Africa. Sub- 
ject: “Building An Air Field In 
Africa.” 


LAYMEN TAKE RESPONSI- 
BILITY 


Ten prominent New England laymen 
have made themselves available to pre- 
sent the “Turnover” of the United Uni- 
tarian Appeal before large groups during 
the current campaign. All are competent 
speakers and well informed on Unitarian 
activities. 

The list follows: John C. Knowles, 
Providence, R. I.; William Roger Greeley, 
Lexington, Mass.; Charles S. Bolster, 
Cambridge, Mass.; Frank B. Frederick, 
Milton, Mass.; Roland B. Greeley, Lex- 
ington, Mass.; Arthur D. Nash, Hing- 
ham, Mass.; Winslow C. Sisson, Arling- 
ton, Mass.; Ralph A. MacGilvra, Welles- 
ley Hills, Mass.; Henry V. Atherton, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; George G. Davis, Needham, 
Mass. 

At a conference with the Executive Di- 
rector of the Laymen’s League and the 
United Appeal on Nov. 27, the volun- 
teers discussed the “Turnover” in detail 
as preparation for “active duty.” League 
chapters are urged to engage speakers 
through the Headquarters office for the 
presentation of the Appeal locally. 

This is one example of volunteer effort 
for the Appeal. Hundreds of other lay- 
men are also doing their part. They 
realize the truth presented on Page Two 
of the “Turnover,” pictured below: 


IN RELIGION 
AS IN GOVERNMENT 


FREEDOM 
ENTAILS RESPONSIBILITY 


Cuicaco, Itu., Propte’s Liserau. 
Meeting Dec. 8. Speaker: Dr. Harold 
Kingsley, Subject: “How Can We Bring 
Understanding Between the Races?” 
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“The Memorial of Virtue is immortal . . . having 
gotten the victory, striving for undefiled rewards. 


(a TE LEE 


CAROLINE WILKINS MASON 


Mrs. L. Walter Mason died on Novem- 
ber 18, 1942, the widow of Dr. Mason, 
the second resident minister of the First 
Unitarian Church in Pittsburgh. During 
that pastorate, lasting from 1900 to 1929, 
and after her husband’s death, Mrs. 
Mason was dearly beloved by the church 
people. 

Probably Dr. and Mrs. Mason’s own 
lives were at the root of this love, and 
especially the heroic way in which they 
bore their son’s death during the last 
war, and the death by accident of their 
elder daughter when on her wedding trip, 
immediately after the son’s death. All 
felt that what was preached in the pul- 
pit was lived in the home. Mrs. 
Mason’s influence in the church was ab- 
solutely unselfish during her later life, 
and her strong character will be greatly 
missed. By the influence of both Dr. 
and Mrs. Mason a score of young men 
entered the Unitarian ministry. 

A member of the church writes: “Her 
end was so lovely, she had no pain, she 
just stopped her daily, earthly duties to 
answer the call to the colors elsewhere, 
and I am sure at this moment, some- 
where, somehow, she is still helping.” 

The Pittsburgh Calendar adds this to 
the date: 


“And still the beauty of her life, 
Shines star-like on our way; 
And breathes its calm amid the strife 
And burden of today.” 
M. E. Sz. J. 


HELEN McGILLIVRAY PARKER 


Helen McGillivray Parker, artist and 
lecturer, died peacefully at her home in 
Carver Center, Mass., on November 25. 
She was the wife of Rev. George Law- 
rence Parker of the Unitarian ministry, 
and mother of Mrs. Wilford L. Spencer 
of Newton. 

Mrs. Parker’s life was one of richness 
and breadth. Born of Scottish parents 
in California, graduated from Stanford 
University, she lived for ten years in 
England and studied art in Paris and 
Dresden. Many of her water colors have 
been exhibited in American and Euro- 
pean galleries. For a period she worked 
among the poor of Liverpool as one of 
the early Florence Nightingale group of 
trained nurses. Between 1906 and 1909 
she was in St. Petersburg, Russia, where 
Mr. Parker was minister of the British- 
American Protestant Church. Later for 
several years she served on the executive 
committee of the Women’s City Club of 
Boston. She lectured widely and with 
authority on international relations. 

In her husband’s parishes Mrs. Parker 
was a tireless and influential co-operator. 
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Her course of teaching, “The Life of 
Christ in Art,” was of great value to 
many young people. She found much 
satisfaction in unifying the women’s or- 


ganizations of the various Protestant . 


churches. The church in Keene, N. H., 
has recorded of her in fitting words: 
“We knew her as a gracious and gifted 
woman, hospitable and sympathetic, 
a tireless worker for the church, and 
active in the cultural and religious life 
of the community.” 

She loved Scotland and the Scottish 
writers. It was an experience to hear 
her read from Beside the Bonnie Brier 
Bush. None of her listeners will ever 
forget it. Each became for all time a 
villager of Drumtochty. Now, as Drum- 
sheugh said, “This is no the day for 
mony words, but there’s juist ae heart in 
Drumtochty, and it’s sair.” 


F. T. M., Jr. 


CATHERINE W. FAUCON 


On November 16, Miss Catherine W. 
Faucon of Milton, one of the most loyal 
and beloved members of the Isles of 
Shoals Conferences, passed on. 

For a great many years Miss Faucon 
took an active part in practically all of 
the Unitarian meetings held on Star 
Tsland. She had two particularly dear 
interests at heart, one the international 
work of the General Alliance and the 
other the happiness and welfare of young 
people attending the Shoals Conferences. 

Miss Faucon was always frank and 
outspoken in her views and yet abso- 
lutely fair and just in her estimates not 
only of men and women, but of social, 
religious, and economic principles and 
practices. 

Due to illness she had not been able 
to attend meetings at the Shoals for 
several years before the hotel was closed 
because of the war. However, it was a 
delight to feel that she could be present, 
for part of the time at least, at the meet- 
ings held at Lake Sunapee last summer. 
Members of the Shoals family will miss 
her, but she will be held in loving mem- 
ory throughout the years. 

CB. We 


EDWARD JACKSON 


A distinguished Unitarian layman 
passed away with the death on October 
29 of Dr. Edward Jackson, interna- 
tionally known eye specialist. Dr. Jack- 
son, born and reared a Quaker and a 
graduate in medicine from the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, had been for forty 
years a member of the First Unitarian 
Society in Denver and a member of the 
Denver chapter of the Laymen’s League 
since its inception. 


The highest honors of his profession 
were bestowed upon Dr. Jackson. He 
held the presidencies of the American 
Ophthalmological Society, the American 
Academy of Ophthalmology, the Amer- 
ican Board of Ophthalmic Examinations. 
Frequently called upon to lecture both 
at home and abroad, Dr. Jackson be- 
came known to the men of his profession 
the world over. He received a medal 
for distinguished services in the preven- 
tion of blindness. He was elected an 
honorary member of the Royal Society 
of Medicine in Great Britain. He was 
editor of the “American Journal of Oph- 
thalmology”’ from 1918 to 1928, and con- 
sulting editor thereafter. 

Dr. Jackson was one of the most de- 
voted members of the Unitarian Church 
of Denver, never missing a service or a 
meeting except when out of the city. 
He was loved and respected for his per- 
sonal qualities by young and old, and 
so modest about his achievements and 
honors that very few who shook hands 
with him every Sunday and talked with 
him frequently had any intimation that 
he was Denver’s most widely known 
citizen. 
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ROBERT M. L. HOLT 


Robert M. L. Holt died in Amherst, 
Massachusetts, on December 17, 1942, 
after a brief illness. Funeral services 
were held in Unity Church, Amherst, on 
Saturday, December 19th. A more in- 
clusive obituary will appear in the next 
issue of The Register. 


LOOKING AHEAD 
with 
The CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


COMING ISSUES OF 1943 


FEBRUARY 
The Church and Tomorrow’s World 
By Peart S. Buck 


The War of the Second Chance 
By Rev. Joun MacKinnon 


Building World Citizenship, A Uni- — 

tarian Responsibility ' 

By Rev. W. Exuis Davies 
World Unitarianism T. oday 
By Hereert Hircuen 


MARCH 


A Lenten number devoted to personal 
religion ’ 


APRIL 
Special Spring Book issue 


Kor 
Your 


Daughter drama, sports and riding. 


Ir you are looking for a small board- 


ing school with planned individual 


programs and a happy balance of 


work and play for healthy physical, 


mental, and emotional growth for 


your daughter, niece, or friend, you 
would like Stoneleigh Prospect Hill 
School. It offers college preparatory 


and general courses, art, music, 


Set in 150 acres of beautiful rolling 
country in the foothills of the Berk- 


shires, 24% miles from Greenfield, 


Mass., the school offers all modern 


facilities. Visit Stoneleigh, or write 


for a catalogue and full details to 


Mrs. Evrrx Marrson Lewis, Principal 


STONELEIGH 
PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 


GREENFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


Andover, New Hampshire 


The unique program at Proctor Academy 
which combines college preparation with such 
manual work as welding, forging, and boat build- 
ing develops alert minds and skilled hands. This 
has been a long time policy at Proctor, but its 
importance has been multiplied many times 
during these war days. 


For information write: 

J. Halsey Gulick, Headmaster 
PROCTOR ACADEMY 

Andover, New Hampshire 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 
TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 
Founded 1899 
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A college preparatory boarding and day school 
for boys from ten to nineteen years, with 
individual programs for healthy physical and 
emotional development as well as regular 
academic courses. 


Courses in Civil Aeronautics are given in both 
junior and senior years. 

There are fourteen buildings includmg a 
gymnasium and swimming pool on the school’s 


seventy-five acre property located on a hilltop 
overlooking the Hudson River. 
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MITCHELL GRATWICK, A. B., M. D.. 
: Headmaster “ 


In the 


BEACON PRESS BOOKSHOP 


You will find a wide range of 
books in the field of religions 


This is your denominational bookshop! 
Do you use it? 


Do you know that The Bookshop car- ' 
ries in stock books which will help minis- 
ters with their sermons and keep them 
informed on current liberal religious 
thought, assist church schools in plan- 
ning their programs, and supply readers 
with timely titles of inspiration, courage 
and spiritual fortification? 


When you are in Boston visit your book- 
shop; take advantage of its services 


THE BEACON PRESS BOOKSHOP 


25 Beacon STREET Bosron, Mass. 


Requests have been received for 
the publication of more letters of 
comment and opinion. For this rea- 
son the editorial board requests that 
letters be limited to 200 words, and 
wherever possible to 100 words. 


To the Register: 

In the very limited discussion of so- 
called neo-orthodoxy that has taken place 
among Unitarians thus far, the primary 
emphasis has been placed upon the 
threat which the conception of human 
nature contained in that theology brings 
to bear upon the position traditionally 
held by liberals. John Haynes Holmes, 
for example, quotes Emerson to us and 
Walton Cole recalls Channing. The im- 
pression one gets is that there was an 
essential rightness in the views of these 
early spokesmen of Unitarianism and any 
departure from their position is dis- 
loyalty: 

A sounder point of view, and one quite 
as genuinely faithful to the Unitarian 
spirit, is to take the neo-orthodox theol- 
ogy, examine it, and, in the light of our 
present-day knowledge and experience, 
ask the question to what extent it serves 
to correct and bring down to date the 
views traditionally held by the leaders 
of our movement. Left-wing members 
of our fellowship—the humanists—have 
never hesitated to do this with the 
ideas advanced by such men as John 
Dewey, Max Otto, Eustace Haydon, and 
the rest. Why should we fight shy of 
pursuing such a course in the case of 
Reinhold Niebuhr and that school of 
theologians who represent the neo- 
orthodox position? 

The tendency. among Unitarians in 
recent times has been increasingly to- 
ward secularism. For guidance and help 
in their thinking, they have leaned far 
more definitely in the direction of the 
psychologist, the economist, and the 
social philosopher than in that of the 
theologian. Inevitably, this tendency has 
led toward a belief in the power of man 
to achieve salvation through his own ef- 
forts and through the application of 
scientific formulas to life rather than 
through any reliance upon the more dis- 
tinctly traditional agencies of religion 
such as God’s grace and prayers of con- 
trition. When Reinhold Niebuhr de- 
scribes as the cardinal sin of man his dis- 
position to “usurp the place of God,” 
it is this that he has in mind. And when 
he speaks, as he does, of the “easy con- 
science” of modern man, he is referring 
to the obvious drift in contemporary 
thinking toward reliance upon the better 
training of children, improved education, 
purer institutions and better under- 
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standing in general among people to bring 
in the kingdom of God. 

There is, of course, vastly more than 
this to the theology of neo-orthodoxy. 
And scant justice is done here, likewise, 


to Unitarian postulates. The purpose 
of this letter, however, is to suggest that 
instead of making a frontal attack upon 
the whole Niebuhrian thesis and dismiss- 
ing it as “black Calvinism” we might 
do well rather to take it bit by bit and 
make such use of it as we can to correct 
certain inherited, yet highly question- 
able, ideas and beliefs now current 
among Unitarians. Certainly there is 
a great deal to be said in defense of the 
foregoing strictures upon current liberal 
thought—both .inside and outside our 
body. We might move with profit back 
toward a deeper reliance upon religious 
faith and away from too complete a re- 
liance upon secular knowledge and social 
veorganization for our redemption. Such 
a course is not surrender and does not 
imply disloyalty to the best in our 
tradition. Rosert B. Day 
Niagara Falls, New York 


To the Register: 

The writer wishes to urge upon the 
Unitarian brotherhood vigorous support 
for a proposal that is feasible and 
important. It has to do with the 
ways of promoting what Vice-President 
Wallace has called “ethnic Democracy.” 

Let us consider anti-Semitism, for 
example. Here is a destructive evil 
which the fiendish atrocities of Hitler, in 
Poland and elsewhere, have so tragically 
brought home to decent humanity. What 
are we doing to combat it here? Anti- 
Semitism is growing in this hemisphere, 
thanks to the fifth columnists and the 
admirers of Hitler. We assume that our 
liberalism obliges us to tolerate the 
vicious lies, slanders and libels which 
the publieations of the Jew-baiters con- 
tinue to circulate, even at the doors of 
churches and public assemblies. 

Now, as a matter of law and of 
common sense, our liberal philosophy 
does not require any degree of tolerance 
toward anti-social and demoralizing 
forms of propaganda. The freedom of 
speech and press, which we cherish, is 
being abused, not properly used, by the 
rabid anti-Semites, and such abuse can 
be, and ought to be suppressed. We 
provide by law for civil and criminal 
proceedings against libel, and in Great 
Britain, where freedom of utterance is 
universally deemed essential, the libel 
laws are very strict. 

Has not the time come to consider 
modernization and extension of our libel 
and slander statutes—Federal and State 
—with the avowed purpose of outlawing 


malicious assaults upon whole ethnic 
groups or racial, religious or linguistic 
minorities? The principle of ethnic dem- 
ocracy fully justifies the effective protec- 
tion of groups or minorities against 
libelous and mendacious attacks. . . . 

Of course, any scientific discussion of 
race, religion or language would be per- 
fectly safe. It is not scientific or 
rational to assert that all Jews are dis- 
honest, or immoral, or tricky and 
unreliable or conspiring, to dominate the 
world. Why should such preposterous 
charges be allowed or ignored? They are 
criminal in reason and in conscience, and 
should be declared criminal and punish- 
able by law... . 

Soviet Russia has virtually abolished 


‘anti-Semitism by characterizing it as 


anti-revolutionary and punishing every 
manifestation of it. Wallace has praised 
Russia’s ethnic democracy. Ethnic 
democracy in America has been left to 
shift for itself. The dangerous omission 
may lead to disorder and strife. It must 
be corrected. If we are sincere and 
enlightened, we will correct it. ,.. 


Vicror S. Yarros 
La Jolla, California 


To the Register: 

Mr. Murray has called attention to 
many opportunities for community sery- 
ice- and has implied that most of our 
churches seem reluctant to’ so change 
the static pattern of their programs as 
to engage in any. 

Although this church will yield to no 
other in its allegiance to long-standing 
ways of doing things, it has broken the 
ice in the field of aggressive community 
service. 

Last spring the need for day care for 
pre-school children became apparent, and 
a civic committee was appointed by the 
Committee of Public Safety to imau- 
gurate a program. For eight months it 
wallowed in the red tape of local politics 
while the need grew constantly greater. 
Encouraged by many civic leaders, the 
First Parish decided in November to 
establish a private day nursery for the 
care of pre-school-age children whose 
mothers were employed either as a family 
necessity or a patriotic duty. This deci- 
sion of the committee was encouraged by 
the letter sent out by the Unitarian 
Home Service Committee. .... 

Such a project calls for infinite detail 
in planning. We have been fortunate in 
receiving wholehearted assistance of peo- 
ple throughout the city, as well as the 
encouragement of many state and de- 
nominational leaders. By the time this 
is printed the Nursery will be in opera- 
tion but the problems will not all be 
solved. From the response we have had 
from everyone concerned I can recom- 
mend this project to every church as 
one of the most satisfying imaginable. 

Frank Ricker 
Waltham, Massachusetts 


Directory 


Religious, Educational, Social and Chari- 
table Organizations Which Receive the 
Support of Unitarians 


The Meadville 


Theological School 
Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 

President Sydney B. Snow, D.D. 


5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


Starr King School 
for the Ministry 


(Originally: Pacific Unitarian School 
for the Ministry) 


2441 Le Conte Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 


Rol Welbourn Benner, Dean 


A center of graduate study near the 
University of California campus. Com- 
mitted to the world view in religion, 
with special disciplines in classical 
and scientific thought. Co-ordinated 
with the Pacific School of Religion. 


’ 
THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 
Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
Provides care for children with medical prob- 
lems from 2 to 21 years of age. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President : 
Rev. DANA McLEAN GREELEY, Clerk 
PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer 
Mrs. J. HARRY HOOPER, Chm. Aux. Council 
Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, Gen. Secretary 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Conveniently Located 


BIBLE STORE 


All texts, versions, bindings at 
liberal discounts or at cost 
Massachusettspieble Society 


41 Bromfield , Boston 
* 


HOTEL COMMONWEALTH 
on BEACON HILL, between New Court House 
and State Capitol at 86 Bowdoin Street 
No Liquor Sold 


Rooms with Running Water....... $1.50-1.75 
EE OVAS EWE PSBUH 6 cies a iolh Seis s 0j0,515,0° $2. 215-2150 
L. H. TORREY, President 
Capitol 2660 


Gotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, - Boston 
Next to State House 


Rooms with running water, $2.50 up 
Rooms with bath, $3.30 up 


They tell the tale of the man to whom 
three wishes were granted. He wished 
first that he might have 100 suits of 
clothes. There was a rustling in the 
closet; when he opened the door, hanging 
there were 100 suits. 

He wished that he might have $1,000, 
000. There was a rustling in a desk 
drawer; when he opened it, there were 
the banknotes—$1,000,000 in all. 

“Now,” he said, “I have but one wish 
left. I wish that I might meet Hitler.” 

The telephone bell rang. He answered. 

“This,” ‘said the voice on the other 
end, “is your Draft Board. You're in 
1-A.”—Boston Globe. 


In a remote country village a new 
letter box had been put up, and caused 
a great deal of comment among the vil- 
lage children. 

“T think it belongs to the doctor,” 
opined young Billy Green. 

“Well, I say it’s the squire’s,’ 
Jimmy. 

“No, it ain’t,” shouted Tommy. “It’s 
by the church door, so it must be the 
rector’s.” 

“Garn,” cried Billy, scornfully. “It 
ain’t the rector’s. Read what it says 
on it, ‘No collection on Sundays.’ ” 

—Montreal Star 


’ 


argued 


THE MINNS LECTURES 


SPEAKER 
REV. A. POWELL DAVIES 
OF SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY 


General Topic: 


The Struggle for the 


‘Mind of America 


January 11, 18, and 25 
First Church, Boston 


Monday Evenings at 8 o’clock 


ALL CORDIALLY NO ADMISSION 
FEE 


INVITED 


Money For Your Treasury 


OVER 2,000,000 
SUNFLOWER DISHCLOTHS 
were sold in 1941 by Ladies’ Aids, Young People’s 


Groups, Sunday Schools, etc. Finest quality 
cloths. 

An easy, pleasant way to raise funds for your 
treasury or for the purchase of U. S. WAR 
BONDS. 


Sample Free to Official 


SANGAMON MILLS 
Established 1915 Cohoes, N. Y. 


Notify the Christian Register, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., of changes in mail- 
ing addresses, 3 weeks in advance. 


DID YOU SPEAK? 


If you have been a speaker at your 
League chapter, describing your 


hobby or expounding your convic- 
tions, perhaps you would give a sim- 
ilar talk to a neighboring group of 
laymen. 


(See page 35.) 


As a service to our affiliated chap- 
ters we are building an army—or a 
brigade—of able speakers. We are 
accepting enlisted men and establish- 
ing a selective service system as well. 
Don’t wait to be drafted. Enlist 
today! 


Unitarian Laymen’s League 


25 Beacon Street, Boston 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings— Altar Cloths 
rN Bible Markers— Communion Linens 
Embroideries— Fabrics 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


1837 Marking 106 years of service 1943 


to the church and clergy 


COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 


131 EAST 23r0 STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Church Announcements 


WASHINGTON, D. C—ALL SOULS’ 
CHURCH, 16th and Harvard Streets. Rev. 
Ulysses G. D. D., minister. Sunday 
service 11 a, 9:45) ‘al. m. 
Open daily, 9 a. m. to 5 p._m. Laurence LC. 
Staples, executive secretary. Visit this active 
center of Unitarianism in the nation’s capital. 


BOSTON, MASS. — ARLINGTON STREET 

CHURCH, corner Arlington and Boylston Streets. 
Rev. Dana McLean Greeley, minister. Rev. 
Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., minister emeritus. Sun- 
day Service at 11 a. m. Church School at 9:30 
a. m. Gannett Club (Young People’s Group) at 
6:00 p. m. Chapel Candlelight Service at 7:45 
p. m, All are cordially welcome. 
KING’S CHAPEL (Founded 1686). Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins, D. D., Minister.. Sunday Serv- 
ice, 11 a. m. Week Days, 12 m. Monday Organ 
Recital by Dr. Raymond C. Robinson, organist 
and _choirmaster. Tuesday through Friday, 
Preaching Services. Wednesday Vespers, 5:15 
p. m. ALL ARE WELCOME. 


B. Pierce, 
m. Church School 
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25 BEACON STREET 


BEACON 


PRESS 
Becks 


BOSTON, MASS. 


GREAT COMPANIONS 


Volumes I and II 


By Rosert Frencn Leavens 
For the thoughtful man in the Service here 
are two volumes, compact in size, and in- 
finitely rich in content. 


Vol. I, $2.50, Vol. II, $3.00 Boxed Set, $5.00 


THINK ON THESE THINGS 


A readable and _ spirited collection full of 
beauty and insight and strength. For every 
service man’s pack this compact little an- 
thology is an admirable selection. 


Blue or khaki cloth, 50c —paper edition 25c 


AMERICAN DESTINY 


By Watton’ E. Coie 
A new and thrilling interpretation of America’s 
role in the life of nations. The author proves it 
is.as vital to take the offensive in the realm of 
ideas as in the realm of military strategy. $1.50 


THIS DO AND LIVE 


By Horace Westwoop 
Techniques for realizing ifiner power to meet 
the strain and stress of a war-torn world. A 
book not designed merely to be read, but to be 
used day by day. $1.50 


REALISTIC COURAGE 


By Watton E. Coie 


A ringing reaffirmation of faith in the human 
venture, pointing out the common sense of 
fortitude. Optimistic, practical, inspiring. $] 50 


GROWING BIGGER 


By Exizaserh Manweti and Soria Fans 
For normally curious 6- ‘to 8-year-olds. Mar- 
gery, Roger, Louise and their friends are natu- 
ral and appealing and ask the questions all 
children need to ask. 


Illustrated by Charlotte Ware $1.75 


A BRAND NEW BABY 


By Marcaret A. STANGER 
How a baby grows and learns during its first 
year makes exciting drama; this book will help 
youngsters feel the thrill of sharing with their 
parents the mystery of baby’s development. 


Illustrated by Pelagie Doane $1.75 


ANIMAL BABIES 


By Auice Day Pratr 
Twenty-six absorbing stories about the mystery 
and facts of the birth and education of ani- 
mals, combining soundness of information and 
a simple and dramatic method of telling stories. 


Illustrated by Kurt Wiese $1.50 


MOSES 


By Joun W. Fuicutr 


A dramatic and convincing narrative of an en- 
slaved people led toward nationhood by a virile 
and unforgettable leader. Although written for 
juniors, adults will find it a fascinating study. 


With photographs and drawings $1.75 


JOSEPH 


By Fiorence W. Kuaser 
A delightful adaptation of an ageless narra- 
tive, full of dramatic interest—characters come 
to life as if they were present companions, 


Illustrated by Jessie Robinson $1.00 


Announcing 


Tue 1943 
Lentay Manuva 


wc FAITH 
FURBIDS FEAR 


rae 


The Lenten season this year 
comes with special appropri- 
ateness, for there can seldom 
have been a time when relig- 
ious men. and women felt 
greater need for spiritual forti- 
fication. . . . The material in 
these pages has been put to- 
gether with the sole purpose of 
providing sources of plain loy- 
alty to an inherited faith— 
realistic; rational, and of 
proven effectiveness to nerve 
faltering wills and renew the 
sense of power in hearts that 
are being sorely tried and 
tempted. 


‘bc Eaco |. 


